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REACHIN’ BILL, who 
runs the ferry, says, ‘When 
God looked upon th’ work 
of his hands an’ called hit 

» he war sure a lookin’ 
at this here Ozark country. 
Rough? Law yes! Hit war 
made that a way on pur- 

pose. Ain’t nothin’ to a flat country nohow. 

A man jes naturally wear hisself plumb 

out a walkin’ on a level *thout ary down 

hill t? spell him. An’ then look how much 

more there is of hit! Take forty acres 0’ 

flat now an’ hit’s jest a forty, but you take 
forty acres o’ this here Ozark country an’ 

God ’Imighty only knows how much ’twould 
be if hit war rolled out flat. ’Taint no 
wonder ’t all, God rested when he made 
these here hills; he jes naturally had t’ 
quit, fer he done his beatenest an’ war 
plumb gin out.” 

From “The Shepherd of the Hills.” 


To a majority of people, the name Ozark 
Mountains carries little or no meaning. 
On the map they appear as queer little 
semi-circular lines trimmed with porcu- 
pine quills,—the kind that tested our 
drawing skill in the long-ago days when 
we studied our geographies,—scattered in- 
definitely over southern Missouri and 
northern Arkansas. 

They were described in the geographies 
in some detail, with emphasis on the fact 
that they are the only real mountains be- 
tween the Alleghenies on the east and the 
Rockies on the west. It was also set out 
that a part of them have descended to us 
from the tertiary period and another part 
from the paleozoic age, the whole being a 
part of the oldest land in the world. 

Despite these honors of birth and age, 
it requires some stretch of the imagina- 
tion to see a real mountain in an Ozark. 
An Ozark is plainly and simply a hill, 
dropped down among some lesser hills, 
designated often as a “knob,” and locally 
known to the “hardy mountaineers” as one 
of “these here hills.” y 

The man from the garage who takes 
you from here to “over yonder,” and tells 
you with some satisfaction that he “gets 
nearly a thousand miles out of a tire on 
these roads,” doesn’t know anything about 
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mountains, and does not care to know... 


You ask him how iong he has lived in the 
Ozarks, and he replies, “Well, I was what 
you might call bo’n and raised in these 
here hills, but I only been livin’ right 
around here for goin’ on two years.” 
There are no lugs in the Ozarks. What 
might, in a more pretentious land, go 
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very well as “Sunrise Peak,” gets no dis- 
tinction greater than “over there on the 
knob.” If the country were properly 
educated in the business of bidding for 
tourists, there would be, in a certain 
place, a “Garden of Thor,” and in another 
place a “Cavern of Glistening Wonders.” 
But in the Ozarks there are no such 
things; there is merely “over there in the 
holler” and “up yonder to the big cave.” 

This is because of a lack of tourist- 
consciousness, for this has not yet come 
to the region of the hills. Railroad folders 
and the fame that has come to some locali- 
ties through the widely advertised talks 
of Harold Bell Wright find an echo now 
and then, and certain ambitious souls see 
visions of national and state parks and 
majestic resort hotels. But the echoes are 
infrequent, and those with visions make 
little headway against the view that these 
are just merely hills and home. 

The country is today very much as God 
made it, save for the clearings in the 
valleys and over parts of the upland, for 
the rough scar of the railroad and the 
beginnings of power development. Only 
in this latter is there promise of great 
change in the face of the hill country. 

In one place, on the great bend of the 
White River, it already has turned a 20- 


‘mile stretch of rapidly flowing stream 


into a broad and deep lake of clear water, 
which might very well pass for one of 
the lakes of western New York or of 
Wisconsin until one sees the great 70- 
foot dam which stores up the waters. This 
is doubtless but the beginning of other 
similar developments, and the next few 
years promise a studding of tne river 
valleys with other beautiful stretches of 
clear, blue lakes. 

While this transformation comes about 
through man’s greed for power to turn 
his wheels, the result has been and will 
continue to be an adding to rather than 
taking from Nature’s works. Taneycomo, 
the lake in the big bend of the White, fits 
well into its setting, for the water, instead 
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of being backed up and outward over a 
wilderness of flat country and dead trees, 
as in the case of many power develop- 
ments, is merely forced to a higher level 
on the rough sides of the wooded banks. 
The resulting lake seems to belong some- 
way to the country, just as the little mail 
boat which plows its waters seems, with 
its name, “The Shepherd of the Hills,” to 
belong. 


A MISSOURI AUTHORESS’ WORD-PAINTING 


It is almost essential to pause here and 
let plebeian words telling of the country 
give place to the poetic word picture of 
Mrs. Alice Kimball (Young), a Missouri 
authoress, who has apotheosized the hill 
country in a book distributed by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway. When recently at 
Taneycomo, we spent an evening with 
Mrs. Kimball, and are able to testify 
that quite all of the bubbling enthusiasm 
of her decorative language is sincere. We 
were not entirely certain that we saw the 
“gold and purple pageantry of flaming 
autumn,” but she saw it, just as she saw 
“the primitive firesides of quaint Ozark 
natives” and “rapids that seethed and 
foamed.” 

Here follows a part of Mrs. Kimball’s 
description of the hill country and the 
region about Lake Taneycomo. 

“How shall I tell you of the country 
that I love? Where shall I find word- 
fragrance to make you feel its gypsy 
witchery, its wildwood charms? 

“One cannot analyze the perfume of a 
wild rose, nor may one explain wholly the 
lure of the White River country,—the 
noblest pleasure ground of the Missouri 
Ozarks. After you have fished its streams, 
floated in a canoe through the blue magic 
of its moonlight, cantered over its trails 
in the freshness of early morning, and 
slept, night after night, beneath its stars, 
you will understand—a little. 

“When, after many visits, you have 


come to know the land in the misty ten- 


derness of springtime, the full-blossomed 





One of the Villages on the River near Hollister 
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beauty of summer, and the amazing gold- 
and-purple pageantry of flaming autumn; 
when you have made friends with the cos- 
mopolitan fraternity of nature-lovers who 
are settling its villages and farms; when, 
by primitive firesides of quaint Ozark 
natives, you have listened to thrilling tales 
of the strangely romantic history of the 
region,—then you will find that the charm 
of Ozarkland has stolen into your heart, 
holding you a delighted, healthy, happy, 
red-blooded prisoner. 

“Year after year they come—the friends 
of the White River country. Niagara 
may beckon, the northern lakes may call, 
the seaside resorts of the East may flaunt * 
their attractions, outgoing steamers may 
hint the fascinating secrets of foreign 
lands, but their spell is vain for those who 
have twined their heartstrings around the 
summer playground of the White River 
country. 

“Your adventurer on the White River 
trails knows where he may find mountains 
as untamed as the Adirondacks, as wild 
and craggy as the highlands of the West. 
He can show you bluffs as romantic as 
those which rise above the castled Rhine, 
and mountain glens which might have 
made a rendezvous for Rhoderic Dhu 
and his kilted clansmen. Mounted on a 
sure-footed peny, you may follow him 
along the edge of cafions and ravines. 

“He will take you in his canoe under 
the shadow of high precipices emerging 
into riffles which seethe and foam like the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence. He will guide 
you through subterranean caverns, vast 
and mysterious, which remind you of the 
weird hiding places of the robber Doones. 
He will sail with you down forest-broid- 
ered rivers which pour their blue waters 
into a lake of unsurpassed loveliness. 

“Nestled in the green bosom of the 
White River country, surrounded by mile 
upon mile of emerald beauty, lies Lake 
Taneycomo,—with a single exception, the 
largest body of fresh water between the 
south Missouri boundary and the Great 
Lakes. Mighty bluffs, rivaling in gran- 
deur the palisades of the Hudson, loom 
majestically above its ‘fine expanse,—in- 
deed, it will seem to you that a section 
of America’s most lordly river has*hbeen 
brought by some gigantic genii into the 
midst of this favored country. 

“Crystal-clear as Lake Como or Lake 
Maggiore, and environed by high lands as 
wild as those which Sir Walter Scott im- 
mortalized in story and ballad, Taney- 
como for 25 miles flashes the sapphire 
sheen of its waters. As your white- 
winged water craft skirts the edge of the 
lake, skimming around dainty little islets 
and floating through the purple shadow 
of overhanging bluffs, your nature-loving 
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soul will delight in numberless sylvan 
intimacies. 

“You see long-billed water-fowl flying 
to their nests in the reeds. You hear the 
flurry of frightened =. From the to 
of her beech tree p the woodthrus 
flings her silver song. Sandpipers tip and 
whistle along the shore. A yellow gold- 
finch undulates over the surface of a 
cove, or a flaming cardinal, a streak of 
living scarlet, flashes vividly across the 
cool, green heart of the forest. 

“A gamesome breeze dances down the 
mountain side, It kisses the leaves, and they 
wave coquettish beckoning hands. It 
pirouettes over your face, bringing subtly 
intoxicating odor-messages from _ secret 
forest shrines, Your mind is a delightful 
blur of pleasant sensations in which are 
mingled the reflection of the cloud-freight- 
ed sky and the scarlet trumpet flowers 
nodding by the water’s edge; the scent 
of pungent cedar, mountain laurel, and 
of thousands of tender growing things; 
the many-toned oratorio of insect-mur- 
murings, wave-lullabies and foliage-hid- 
den water songs. You see the glint of 
joyous cascades leaping down wild, rocky 
stairways, and rest your eyes upon the 
delicious greenery of mosses which spread 
their fairy carpets over woodland grot- 
toes.” 

RETURNING TO PROSE 


The portions of the Ozark country best 
known to those who go there for holidays 
are the districts along the Current River, 
rising in central southern Missouri and 
flowing southeasterly into Arkansas, and 
thence, through the Black, White and 
Arkansas rivers, into the Mississippi; and 
the country along the James and White 
rivers in the southwestern part of the 
state. 

The White itself rises in northwestern 
Arkansas, flows northeastward into Mis- 
souri, receives the waters of the James in 
Stone County, and then again turns 
southward for its journey Goong the 
Arkansas Ozarks to the flatter lands to 
the eastward, which it traverses to its 
junction with the Arkansas River near 
the mouth of the latter. 

It is in Stone and Taney counties of 
Missouri that the White has become best 
known for the beauty of the stream itself, 
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and for the wooded and broken country 
through which it flows. It is here, too, 
that the Ozark Power Co.’s dam has cre- 
ated Lake Taneycomo, the only body of 
water at all lakelike in the entire South- 
west. 

THE WHITE RIVER FLOAT TRIPS 

Those who go to this country on vaca- 
tions or to fish usually take one or the 
other of the established “float trips.” The 
first and shorter of these begins at Galena, 
on the Iron Mountain Railway, in Stone 
County, and continues for 125 miles down 
the James and White rivers to the head 
of Lake Taneycomo, at Branson-Hollister. 
The trip is made in flat-bottomed boats, 
with two persons and the guide to each 
boat, and the journey ordinarily takes 
four or five days. : 

The other and longer trip begins at 
Branson, continues down the lake to 
Powersite and thence follows the winding 
river for about 200 miles to Cotter, Ark. 
To make this trip with reasonable leisure 
for fishing requires 10 to 12 days. 

On both trips the route lies wholly 
through the hill country, the streams 
flowing through generally high, often- 
times precipitous, banks, well wooded and 
almost wholly unaltered by civilization. 
The streams break into ripples over shal- 
lows in many places, but over a larger 
part of the route traversed the water is 
deep, clear and cool. Both the James and 
White rivers are largely fed by springs. 

FISHIN’ 

All of the streams in the hill country 
abound with fish, ranging from a fair 
number of trout to bass of several vari- 
eties, crappie and the plebeian catfish. At 
the time of our recent visit we were able 
to secure only stillfishing on Taneycomo, 
but had no trouble in securing a satisfac- 
tory string of crappie, ranging up to two 
pounds; the champion catch was a bass 
of slightly over that weight. Stillfishing 
with bait is not, however, highly regarded, 
and trolling and both fly and artificial 
bait-casting are more popular and usually 
secure the greater reward. 


BRANSON-HOLLISTER DISTRICT 


The White River vacation country cen- 
ters about the towns of Branson and Hol- 
lister, both located on the Iron Mountain 


Railway on the line extending southeast 
from Carthage, Mo., into Arkansas. Both 
points are also readily accessible from 
Springfield, Mo., by way of a branch line 
making connection at Crane. Branson is 
a town of 1,200 people facing Lake Taney- 
como, the center of a considerable rural 
trade in fruit, grain and stock. 

The village of Hollister is about three 
miles distant across the White River, 
which here begins to spread its waters out 
to form the lake. It is merely a country 
village with a single hotel, a railway sta- 
tion, bank, and two or three stores. With 
some regard to the future, however, the 
builders of the town have created several 
artistic buildings, and the railway man- 
agement has co-operated by constructing 
a really artistic station and surrounding 
it with parked grounds. 


THE VACATION CAMPS 


At and near Hollister are located three 
vacation camps. ‘The largest of these, 
conducted by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Missouri, lies directly on 
the shore of the lake and is supplied with 
a dozen or more double cottages, an as- 
sembly pavilion and dining equipment 
sufficient to care for 100 or more persons. 

A half-mile away, at the top of a hill 
200 feet or more in height, is a similar 
camp conducted by the Presbyterian 
church. Facilities here resemble those 
owned by the Y. M. C. A., but are, in 
some ways, rather more complete. The 
camp has its own water supply, is elec- 
trically lighted, and has a fairly substan- 
tial equipment of dining facilities, camp 
hotel and meeting place. On the hill are 
about 40 cottages, the majority of which 
are privately owned but available for 
visitors when not-in use by their owners. 

On the Hollister side of Turkey Creek, 
which here joins the White, is another 
camp called the Taneycomo Club, where 
there are 30 or 40 sleeping-rooms avail- 
able, and a substantially equal number of 
cottages. 

None of these accommodations are of 
the usual summer hotel and resort vari- 
ety. On the contrary, all are frankly 
merely camps designed for outing pur- 
poses, in keeping with “the hills” atmos- 
phere. Some of the cottages are, however, 
rather more pretentious, and all of the 
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accommodations offer possibilities in the 
us of camping comfort. 

n the summer the permanent struc- 
tures are amplified by the use of tentage, 
a large amount of which is available in 
connection with the Presbyterian and Y. 
M. C. A. camps in particular. The sites 
of all the camps are healthful and at- 
tractive, and the views up into the hills 
or down the lake are very lovely. 

Supplementing the principal camps at 
Hollister are scores of private and semi- 
private accommodations along both shores 
of the lake. In many cases somewhit 
eon summer cottages have ‘been 
uilt, and at various points residents of 
Missouri cities have united in building a 
summer colony camp. A substantial part 
of these accommodations is available to 
visitors to the district under private ar- 
rangements at certain seasons of the year, 
—principally before midsummer and 
again in the autumn. — 


THE COUNTRY IN STORY 


The hills country, although but recent; 
“discovered” by visitors from the outside, 
already has begun to accumulate a rich 
store of legend and story. Principally 
this is due to the location in Stone and 
Taney counties of the scenes of Harold 
Bell Wright’s story, “The Shepherd of the 
Hills.” Mr. Wright made his home in the 
hills a few miles from Hollister, and 
many of his characters are fashioned 
after the people now living there. 

At the “Notch” post-office, “Uncle Ike” 
still rolls his “ba thundas” for visitors, 
and is not loath to express his lasting 
affection for the author who “put him in 
a book.” The old Matthews cabin is visit- 
ed by hundreds of tourists each season, 
and Sammy’s Lookout, Dewey Bald and 
Pete’s Cave are magnets which draw to 
them the followers of Mr. Wright. Stories 
of the “bald knobbers” are easy to hear, 
and “the trail that is nobody knows how 
old” is worn yet deeper by the feet of 
those who come to live over again in fancy 
the scenes in the life of “The Old Shep- 
herd” in the amazingly popular and much- 
loved tale told by Mr. Wright. 

The latter’s impress upon the country is 
pronounced. The principal motor-boat 
livery at Branson invites custom under 

(Continued on page 321.) 
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“Yallow,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “that this here idea of a 
millers’ camp meetin’ down in these parts is 
all right. A\t the last camp meetin’ we had 
over at the qd urkey Creek 


grounds, forty- 
Y three brands was saved from 


ie big ones anything, but 
EBeing down in these hills and get- 
Stin’a week of God’s out of doors 

Sinto their systems is likely to do 
S= them a power of good anyway.” 








A MILLERS’ CAMP MEETING 


Instant and cordial approval of millers 
in all sections of the country should greet 
the plan, approved at last week’s meeting 
of directors of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, to hold a camp meeting in the 
Ozark Mountains instead of the usual 
form of mass convention scheduled for 
next summer. Both the novelty of an 
out-of-doors meeting and the place chosen 
for it should carry a strong appeal, not 
only to those who find no attraction in the 
ordinary convention and do not go, but 
also to those loyal souls who attend these 
mectings year after year. 

The convention at Old Point Comfort 
was a delight to those who attended and, 
but for the intervention of the war, its 
accomplishment of material things, par- 
ticularly in the matter of ocean shipping, 
would certainly have been a full and com- 
plete return for every atom of effort and 
every dollar expended since the organiza- 
tion of the Federation. Again, at Toledo, 
the convention, while it returned to the 
somewhat shopworn type, was most en- 
joyable to those who were present, and 
was not lacking in profit to the industry. 

Nevertheless, both meetings fell far 
short of the ideal, and the last one par- 
ticularly showed that the ordinary type 
of national convention has, so far as mill- 
ers go and for the time being, lost its 
interest. This truth was so clearly evident 
that no effort was made to hold a conven- 
tion this year, in spite of the fact that 
this course is dangerous to the future pros- 
perity and usefulness of the Federation. 

The history, not only of organizations 
in this industry but in others as well, 
proves that as soon as any association 
abandons, for any cause, the open con- 
vention, its affairs begin gradually to 
drift into the hands of a few, and the 
downhill path from this state of affairs 
to that of clique control is easy and rapid. 
The convention idea is absolutely essen- 
tial to maintenance of trade interest and 
preservation of a truly representative 
character in any general association, trade 
or otherwise. It-is necessary, therefore, 
not only that a convention should be held 
next summer, but that the type of con- 
vention should be such as to create the 
greatest interest and attract a maximum 
attendance, 

In this situation, the proposal to hold a 
camp meeting seems to come as an in- 
Spiration. Its novelty instantly excites 
anticipation. On the one hand is the 
picture of the usual hotel lobby more or 
less crowded with millers, the usual plac- 
ards and programmes scattered about, the 
usual wanderings buffet-ward, the usual 
besecching voice of the secretary urging 
that the meeting is about to come to 
order, and politeness demands attendance 
upon the words of the distinguished hon- 
orable from Washington. Every miller 
will recognize the picture. 

,.0n the other hand is the vision of a 
camp meetin’—with fishin’”; of a few 


vacation days in the open; of playing 
“hookey” from such business meetings as 
may be necessary, and fetching in a string 
of bass by way of excuse for delinquence; 
of smothered chicken and fried pota- 
toes; of camp fires and band music and 
fireworks on the water, and a cot and 
blankets after taps. This picture is, of 
course, wholly unfamiliar, but in that un- 
familiarity lies its charm and its attrac- 
tion, 

The choice of the Missouri Ozarks for 
this novel type of meeting was not made, 
so The Northwestern Miller is informed, 
because of any surpassing beauty in that 
country. No doubt there are other moun- 
tain districts and other lake shores equally 
attractive, and even more advantageously 
located. But all other places are familiar 

und, and nearly all of them are indel- 
ibly stamped with the marks of the sum- 
mer resort. 

In the country “down yonder in the 
hills” there is no such sophistication. It is 
plainly and simply out-of-doors, not quite 
a wilderness and yet far from oe culti- 
vated. In its name and location, and in the 
fact that it is an unknown country to 
practically every miller who will attend, 
there is a charm not present in the name 
and location of any northern or eastern 
resort. 

The committee which visited the chosen 
camping ground a few weeks ago on a 
“scouting” trip returned filled with en- 
thusiasm for the project. As a basis for 
the millers’ camp, it is proposed to use 
the permanent facilities at Lake Taney- 
como provided by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Missouri 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 

These facilities comprise a considerable 
number of substantial —— taber- 
nacles for meeting purposes, dining halls 
and various other accommodations for 
bare prs Both camps, together with a 
total of about seventy-five cottages in the 
district, have been generously placed at 
the disposal of the millers, without charge, 
for the last week of May. 

With these as a basis, the Federation 
committee proposes to erect supplemen- 
tary floored tents, additional dining facili- 
ties, shower baths and other accommoda- 
tions for comfortable living during the 
week of the camp meeting. Sleeping 
quarters will be in cottages for those mill- 
ers who are accompanied by their fami- 
lies, and in either cottages or floored and 
comfortable tents for those not so accom- 
panied. The commissary will be organized 
under charge of a capable catering con- 
cern, with positive assurance of good food 
and good cooking in quantity to meet the 
demands of open-air appetites. 

Suppiementing the accommodations for 
material comfort, the committee’s tenta- 
tive plans provide for ample power and 
row boat equipment on the lake, for fish- 
ing paraphernalia, for brass band music, 
oratory, fireworks, dancing, and business 
sessions sufficient to make the meeting 
worth while in that direction. 


Such a gathering will, however, have 
its greatest value in the assurance that, 
so brought together, millers will, as in no 
other possible way, make new acquaint- 
ances, renew old ones, get to know each 
other better, form stronger ties of friend- 
ship, and come away not -“ refreshed 
in mind and body but with a larger faith 
in their neighbors, and trust and confi- 
dence in those whom they meet in the 
daily battle of competition. 

e “millers’ camp meetin’—with fish- 
in’” should call to the Ozarks next May 


such a company of millers as never before - 


attended a trade gathering,—every one 
prepared to forget the shop and the tele- 
graph for a week, and, in the beauty and 
fragrance of early summer in the hills 
renew his acquaintance with life in the 
open, give his mind and body a week’s 
vacation and meet the scores, or hundreds, 
of other millers on the terms of fine, 
wholesome good-fellowship which such 
surroundings and such an event are bound 
to inspire. 


THE FEDERATION’S BUSINESS 

At the very end of the semiannual 
meeting of directors, delegates and mem- 
bers of the Millers’ National Federation, 
held last Friday in Chicago, Secretary 
Husband made a suggestion which all 
the experiences of the session fully war- 
ranted: that some arrangement should be 
made to provide more time for discussion 
of the Federation’s affairs. One of the 
most conspicuous features of Friday’s 
session was the inadequacy of the debate 
in view of the great importance of many 
of the questions considered. This was 
particularly true in the discussion of the 
proposed federal grades for wheat. Time 
and again it was necessary for Mr. Ling- 
ham, in order simply to present all his 
questions before the meeting, to ask the 
president to cut short the discussion of 
particular points. As a-result, the de- 
bate had to be in many ways unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. Husband’s suggestion was made 
so late in the afternoon that there was 
no time for much discussion of it. His 
recommendation was that the meetings, 
instead of being semiannual, should be 
quarterly. One member suggested that 
the October and April meetings should 
spread over two days instead of each 
being confined to one. Another plan, 
proposed by Mr. Stern, was that the 
committee reports, with a general out- 
line of the business to be taken up, should 


be printed in advance of the two regular‘ 


meetings, and copies sent to all members, 
thereby giving them a chance to consider 
carefully the questions concerning which 
they would be asked to vote. 

That some change is necessary must 
have been clear to every miller who at- 
tended the meeting. The Federation’s 
work is steadily and rapidly increasing 
in range and importance, largely because 
of the altered attitude of the federal 
government toward business. Legislation 
affecting the milling industry is gradu- 
ally passing from the jurisdiction of 
state legislatures. Railroad regulation is 
now largely in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; the Federal 
Trade Commission is yearly increasing 
the scope of its work; tariffs, whether 
under a Democratic or a Republican ad- 
ministration, are sure to be readjusted 
within the next few years; and such legis- 
lation as the federal grain grades act 
is national both in application and in the 
machinery planned for its execution. 

Such national matters, most of them 
of great concern to millers throughout 
the country, can be properly dealt with 
only by a national body, and thus the 
Federation finds itself every year with 
bigger and more important things to do. 
This development is certain to continue, 
and it is essential that the Federation’s 
methods of work should be adequate to 
the tasks it is called on to assume. 

The preparation before each meeting 
of a careful digest of the business to be 
transacted is the most logical way to 
improve the discussions held during the 
actual sessions. At present the millers 
come without knowing’ what may be 
brought before them; they are often 
asked to take action on exceedingly im- 
portant matters, involving careful 
thought, on the basis of a rapidly read 
report and half an hour of more or less 
meandering debate. Technical questions, 
such as the abandonment of the “Num- 
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ber 1 hard” grade for. spring wheat, or 
the rearrangement of differentials for the 
entire Southeast, ought to have thorough 
consideration before they are debated; 
and much of the present rush and hurry 
would be obviated if so much time were 
not needed for preliminary explanations, 

The plan of holding quarterly instead 
of semiannual meetings depends, of 
course, on the readiness of the millers 
themselves to attend. More frequent 
meetings would in many ways be advan- 
tageous, particularly as, at present, com- 
mittee reports often have to wait three 
or four months before being presented; 
but if the millers do not want to make 
the extra effort, it is no use for the Fed- 
eration officers to arrange the meetings. 
Better two well-attended meetings every 
year than four inadequate ones. 

The Federation has conclusively proved 
its value to the milling industry, and 
everything indicates that this value will 
grow rapidly in the years to come, with 
a corresponding increase in the volume 
and importance of the business to be 
transacted. The question of increasing 
the number of meetings should be laid 
before the members themselves, in order 
to see how many of them are willing to 
double the number of their trips to Chi- 
cago for Federation purposes; but the 
officers have it entirely in their power to 
acquaint the membership beforehand 
with the leading matters to come before 
the meetings; and something of this kind 
must be done if the Federation’s business 
is to be transacted efficiently. 


“PERCY THE PLUNGER” 
Fiction seldom attempts a story of 
wheat speculation without doing violence 
to the verities, but in the newspaper pic- 
tures, arranged in movie fashion, where- 
in are shown the thrilling adventures of 
one “Percy the Plunger,” the alleged 


artist has acquitted himself with great .- 


plausibility, and is to be congratulated 
upon having kept the flight of his genius 
well within the possibilities of the wheat 
market, as it is influenced in these stir- 
ring times. 

The first three pictures introduce 
Percy, also “Winna Wad,” the Wheat 
King’s only che-ild, with whom he is in 
love, and “Colonel Grabba D. Wad,” her 
father. Subsequent films tell the story. 
Percy asks the Wheat King for his 
daughter’s hand, and is sternly refused 
because of his poverty. He climbs to her 
window and is there given a tip on the 
market, being told that her father said 
wheat was going down. 

The hero thereupon conceives a bril- 
liant idea. Hiring a horse at the nearest 
livery stable, he dons bug-proof armor, 
equips himself with a hatchet and lasso, 
and departs for the West, determined to 
put the market up and confound the 
Wheat King. Arrived in the Rocky 
Mountains, Percy sights a_ ferocious 
chinch bug, crawls up behind it, and 
stuns it with his hatchet, tying it to a 
tree. He next observes a fierce Hessian 
fly, which he captures with his lasso. 

The next scene shows Percy training 
the bug and the fly to follow his instruc- 
tions. Leading them behind his trusty 
steed, he rides until he reaches the wheat- 
fields, where he sets the trained destroy- 
ers on the growing crop, hastening, mean- 
while, to the telegraph office. Here he 
wires his broker to “buy six million bush- 
els.” 

The final views are entitled “Trium- 
phant at Last!” Colonel Wad is seen 
at the ticker; “I’m ruined! The bugs are 
in the wheat and it’s gone up!” Percy, 
enormously rich, returns in an automo- 
bile, and Winna flies to his arms. Her 
ruined father places her hand in Percy’s, 
saying, “You can have her, my boy, if 
you'll let me sleep in the attic.” 

This may seem a somewhat extrava- 
gant delineation to more conservative 
minds, but after reading a few choice 
market letters emanating from Chicago, 
there will appear nothing preposterous 
about it. Several of the Chicago news 
bureaus are competent to play up much 
less significant rumors than the raid of 
“Percy the Plunger” as influential and 
highly consequential market factors, and, 
should any one inquire, the gentle officials 
of the Board of Trade will condone them 
as an inadvertent departure from mere 
technicalities, and therefore not to be 
rebuked or even deprecated. 
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BIG MILL FOR LARABEE CO. 


Kansas Concern Will Build 5,000-Bbl Plant 
at St. Joseph—Will Give Larabee Cor- 
poration 11,000 Bbls Capacity 


Kansas Crty, Mo., Oct. 31.—The Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, last week announced completion 
of plans whereby it will at once begin 
the construction of a 5,000-bbl flour mill 
at St. Joseph, Mo. Negotiations for a 
suitable site, power contracts and other 
preliminaries have been under way for 
three weeks, and, during the same period, 
A. E. Mosier, southwestern representa- 
tive of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
which will build the mill, has been at 
work on building and equipment plans. 
The last preliminary was completed Fri- 
day, and was immediately followed by a 
definite announcement from the office of 
the Larabee company at Hutchinson. 

The new mill will be of the most mod- 
ern construction. The main mill build- 
ing, together with the power-house and 
warehouses, will be of concrete, steel and 
wired glass fireproof construction. Espe- 
cial attention will be given to making the 
buildings handsome in exterior design, 
and white tile brick will be used for in- 
terior surfaces on a part of the floors. 

The entire power and milling equip- 
ment will be supplied by the Allis- 
Chalmers company. A battery of 90 
double stands of rolls will equip the 
grinding floor. 

The plant will be driven by motors 
running on St. Joseph central plant gen- 
erated current, and a convenient system 
of separate motor drives will feature the 
construction. 

Adjoining the mill will be concrete 
tank storage of 500,000 bus capacity, but 
the plans provide for the later construc- 
tion of 1,000,000 bus additional storage 
tanks. 

In order to make the new mill avail- 
able as quickly as possible, one 2,500-bbl 
unit, of the two to be housed‘in the same 
building, eight stories high, will be 
hastened to completion. It is expected 
to have this ready for operation by next 
September. 

The Larabee company last summer 
purchased the 1,500-bbl mill of the Aetna 
Mills Co., at Wellington, Kansas, and a 
few weeks later bought the Perry Hutch- 
inson mill, of 400 bbls capacity, at Marys- 
ville, Kansas. The purchase of the Aetna 
property was accompanied by the identi- 
fication of T. J. Holdridge, president of 
the Wellington company, with the Lara- 
bee interests as vice-president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, to 
which the style of the company was, at 
the same time, changed. 

The taking in of the Wellington and 
Marysville properties gave the company a 
total capacity of about 5,500 bbls, with 
the mills at those points and at Hutch- 
inson and Stafford, Kansas, and Clinton, 
Mo. It was at that time planned to 
round out the strategic position of these 
mills with a “hub” plant at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

This plan was later suspended in con- 
nection with an investigation of the ad- 
vantages of St. Joseph, a Missouri River 
terminal market second only to Kansas 
City. This investigation finally led to 
the selection of that point for the new 
mill. 

In its general railway situation, St. 
Joseph differs essentially from Kansas 
City in spite of its similar location at the 
Missouri River rate-breaking line. It 
has substantially the same proportional 
rate bases as Kansas City, but has, in 
addition, certain transit advantages not 
fully available at the larger market. Its 
natural wheat-shipping territory is north- 
ern Kansas and Nebraska, but the wheat 
of central and southern Kansas, includ- 
ing the so-called “Turkey wheat district,” 
finds its way quite as readily to St. Jo- 
seph as to Kansas City. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Fire Fails to Stop Business 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Thomas (Okla.) Milling 
Co., whose 500-bbl mill at Thomas burned 
last week, announces that it has leased the 
property of the Citizens’ Mill & Elevator 
Co., Weatherford, Okla. and will con- 
tinue its business without interruption. 
New machinery is being installed in the 
Weatherford plant, and the mill will be 
brought up to date in every respect. It 
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is expected that it will be ready to run 
in three or four weeks. 

The style of the concern will be, as be- 
fore, the Thomas Milling Co., but its 
address will be Weatherford, Okla. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





FINAL STANDARDS HEARING 


Department of Agriculture Listens to Sug- 
gestions from Eastern Grain Men as 
to Proposed Regulations 


Wasurnerton, D. C., Oct. 30.—The final 
hearing by the committee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the proposed 
rules and regulations for the application 
of the grain standards law was held at 
Washington last Friday morning, with 
Dr. William A. Taylor, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, presiding. Pres- 


ent from the department, to assist in the | 


hearing, were Colonel Francis G. Caffey, 
solicitor; Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, assistant in 
charge of laboratory investigations; W. P. 
Carroll, of Chicago, and various clerks of 
the several offices most actively interested 
in the act. Charles J. Brand, of the 
Office of Markets and Rural Organization, 
was unable to be present. Among the rep- 
resentatives of the grain trade was George 
S. Jackson, president of the American 
Grain Exporters’ Association. 

Dr. Taylor opened the hearing by sug- 
gesting that the procedure be to follow 
the text of the tentative rules and regula- 
tions issued Aug. 11. For the most part 
there was general approval of these regu- 
lations, as had been the case at the pre- 
vious hearings. 

Section 6 of regulation 2, relating to 
licensed inspectors, called forth much dis- 
cussion. Colonel Caffey made it clear 
that the intent of the clause was to fix 
definitely the responsibility of the inspec- 
tor, and to provide that when he was 
offered grain for inspection in the day- 
time, it would be his business to receive 
it and to proceed with the inspection. 
Failing to do so, he might be disqualified. 

On the other hand, the section would 
safeguard the inspector from being called 
upon at midnight. A supplementary 
clause may be added to indicate that the 
inspector, if the grain has been offered 
to him during business hours, may pro- 
ceed with the inspection at his convenience 
or at the convenience of the shipper, 
either at night or in the daytime. 

Sections 7 and 8 called forth the prin- 
cipal discussion, led by Mr. Jackson, who 
stated it as his belief that there should be 
as nearly absolute uniformity as possible 
in the certificate of inspection. He stat- 
ed it was not enough simply to indicate 
“a sheet of durable paper, 8¥ ins long, 
and 5 ins in width,” and to allow great 
variety in color, wording, etc. He pointed 
out that, for the sake of trade in foreign 
countries, there should be such uniformity 
in the certificate as to make it quickly, 
easily, and always recognized by those 
receiving it. 

In respect to section 8, the Baltimore 
representatives urged that it be stricken 
out entirely, as it seemed to point the way 
to possible fraud. They contended that 
a certificate, to be of value at all, must be 
absolutely “clean,” and that it would not 
do to have it bear any statement that the 
grain was inspected under peculiar 
climatic conditions, or other unfavorable 
conditions. 

Aside from discussion of these various 
elauses, the regulations seemed to meet 
with general favor. It was announced by 
the officials that careful consideration 
would be given to all of the changes and 
suggestions offered in the various cities, 
and it was hoped that a complete draft of 
the regulations would be ready for dis- 
tribution in November. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


The Chicago Hearing 

Curcaco, Itt., Oct. 30.—The conference 
held in Chicago by the committee on 
rules and regulations for the grain stand- 
ards act was well attended, the first meet- 
ing being held Tuesday, Oct. 24, at the 
Hotel Sherman for the morning session, 
and at the Fort Dearborn Hotel for the 
afternoon and evening sessions. Discus- 
sions pertained largely to standards for 
corn, inasmuch as this will be the first 
commodity to come under the new law. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation; 
J. B. McLemore, secretary of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, Nashville; 
Breaux Ballard, of Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, and Charles B. Riley, secre- 


tary of thé Indiana Millers’ Association, 
Indianapolis, were the only millers’ rep- 
resentatives present. When the question 
regarding standards for wheat comes up, 
many millers have expressed their inten- 
tion of attending. C. H. CHatren. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Prices Steadily Advancing, but De- 
mand Light—Feed Fairly Active 
at Full Values 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curcaco, Int., Oct. 31.—Flour values 
are advancing almost daily, and the range 
is of little importance, due to the fact 
that most mills will not permit their quo- 
tations to be open for more than an hour or 
so ata time. The selling continues almost 
entirely with those who have flour on spot, 
and various resales. The supply of flour 
in Chicago is materially reduced, but there 
is more or less juggling of that on hand. 
Spring wheat patents are quoted at $9.75 
@10.40; clears, $8.40@8.75; southwestern 
95 per cent patents, $9.40@9.80; soft 
wheat patents, $9.20@9.50,—all on a jute 
basis. White patent rye flour has ad- 
vanced 50c bbl the last week, and is held 
firm today at $/.40@7.65, jute. 

C. H. CHatten. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 31—A dull de- 
mand for flour for mill shipment; some 
reselling at 25@40c under mill quotations. 
Buyers are only meeting most pressing 
needs, and show little disposition to pur- 
chase ahead. Minneapolis patents, $10.40 
@10.50; spring country, $10@10.25; spe- 
cial short patents, $10.85@11,—all in 
wood. Spring first clears, in sacks, $8.50 
@9.10. Kansas patents, $9.25@9.75, with 
fancy ranging up to $10.10 in sacks. Soft 
winter patents, $9.10@10 in wood. Mill- 
feed firmly held. Spring bran, $31.50; 
winter bran, $32.50; mixed feed, $34.50@ 
38,—all in 100’s. All offerings of feed 
limited. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Puivaperpuia, Pa., Oct. 31.—Flour 
again held higher, but demand only mod- 
erate. Winter clear, $8.40@8.60; straight, 
$8.75@8.90; patent, $9@9.25. Kansas 
clear, $9.20@9.40; straight, $9.50@9.75; 
patent, $9.75@10,—in cotton. Spring 
first clear, $8.75@9.25;. patent, $9.75@ 
10.25; favorite brands, $10.40@10.90. 
City mills’ choice and fancy patent, 
$10.40@10.90; regular grades winter 
clears, $8.40@8.60; straight, $8.75@8.90; 
patent, $9@9.25. Feed in small supply, 
and spot winter bran has advanced to 
$32.50@33 ton under fairly active demand. 

SamvuEt S. DanrEts. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31.—Demand 
for flour is still generally good, although 
many buyers show a disposition to hold 
off on the present basis of prices. Flour 
quotations are generally held to the full 
value of wheat. Feed is not so strong. 

R. E. Srerxrne. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 31.—There contin- 
ues a variation in flour quotations. In- 
quiries, both foreign and domestic, are 
good, but trading is very light. Sales 
made are at full prices. Millfeed quiet 
but firm, with light offerings. 

Perer Derwien. 

Bartimore, Mp., Oct. 31.—Flour gen- 
erally easier and less active. Offerings 
more plentiful, and buyers backing away. 
Millfeed firm but quiet. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





London Business at Standstill 

Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 31.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Owing to high prices, business is 
again at a standstill. Offers of Canadian 
export patents at 58s resulted in no sales, 
while Minnesota patents, offered at 60@ 
64s, are entirely out of line. There are 
no Kansas offers. Home millers have ad- 
vanced prices 2s, making households 60s, 


delivered. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Rain West of Rockies 

Seattie, Wasu., Oct. 31.—(Specia! Tel- 
egram)—-The long drouth in eastern 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho 
was relieved by scattering rains at the 
week-end and by general rains on Mon- 
day, putting the ground in good condition 
for plowing and seeding. 

W. C. Tirrany. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Oct. 30 Oct. 31 

Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ...364,485 391,780 492,635 297,320 
Duluth-Superior 32,900 32,710 36,200 33,475 











Milwaukee ..... 11,000 4,000 24,500 11,005 
TORO” ss io5 408,385 428,490 553,335 341,800 
Outside mills*..157,885 ...... 246,400 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.566,270 ...... SEEM dines. 
St. Louie 2... 35,800 27,600 30,800 38,000 
a 48,000 46,700 47,600 44,400 
Buffalo ........ 122,600 119,200 165,200 116,20. 
Rochester ..... 12,800 12,300 18,500 13,90: 
Chicago ....... 23,750 23,500 20,000 21,50) 
Kansas City.... 67,400 63,200 65,300 57,70 
Kansas Cityt...268,810 242,745 213,045 213,69: 
WONOGS oc u:0:s a20 42,100 39,700 34,700 26,70: 
Toledof ....... 82,660 90,335 83,300 60,26: 
Nashville** ....111,435 97,110 109,665 76,185 
oo a 31,880 29,710 25,255 24,50: 
TRCOMIR 2s csiac 39,540 64,520 29,100 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Oct. 30 Oct. 31 
Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ...... 70 76 §111 70 
Duluth-Superior .. 91 90 100 93 
Outside mills* .... 62 64 97 77 
Average spring.. 74 76 102 72 
Milwaukee ........ 94 34 99 48 
St. LOGls wccocecre 88 68 75 93 
ae ae ee 80 77 80 74 
BURBS. osceccccccs 74 70 100 84 
MocheeteP «..ccccic 63 61 92 70 
CRIOGRS. 5. cciccie vse 91 90 86 78 
Kansas City ...... 94 88 91 81 
Kansas Cityt ..... 96 89 82 83 
TOSS: 2 ee Meiicces 88 83 72 
TORO. «ss che seus 77 74 78 50 
Nashville**® ....... 70 67 73 54 
BOMCEND cc cccsccees 78 72 60 51 
PRCOMS cvccvcccce 69° 95 57 
Average ........ 80 74 94 69 
Minnesota-Dakotas 74 76 102 72 
Other states ...... 81 74 81 70 


Flour output for week ending Oct. 28 at 
all above points shows an increase of 6 per 
cent compared with week ending Oct, 21. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





Receiver for Kansas City Company 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—As a result of very heavy 
short sales of flour made, without know!- 
edge of the directors of the company, by 
R. Vanevera, its manager, the Kansas 
Milling & Export Co, Kansas City, today 
decided to ask that a receiver be appoint- 
ed. ‘The short sales were made largely 
in the summer and early autumn. At 
present, against sales of 28,000 bbls, only 
about 8,000 are covered by purchases 
from mills, and the balance, on basis of 
present prices, shows a loss of $4 per bbl. 
Much of the flour is not yet due for 
shipment. Meantime, a large part of the 
company’s assets have been dispersed in 
filling other sales at a loss as shipment 
became due. 

First knowledge of Mr. Vanevera’s 
heavy unprotected sales came to the com- 
pany’s directors, all of whom are millers, 
a fortnight ago. A meeting was hastily 
called and formal notice of a meeting of 
stockholders issued. This was held yester- 
day, and the stockholders then first be- 
came acquainted with the concern’s con- 
dition. Any effort on their part to carry 
the business along was found to be use- 
less. Sufferers through the failure will 
be largely backers at St. Louis and in the 
territory around New York. Stockholders 
will receive nothing. 7 

The company was organized abou! 1° 


years ago, and was originally a sort of 
co-operative selling agency for a number 
of mills. This feature was later aban- 


doned, and many of the present stock- 
holders have no connection with the con- 
cern except through owning a few shares 
of stock. For the past seven years Mr. 
Vanevera has had exclusive direction of 
the company’s affairs. 

R. E. Sreruin. 





The increased cost of ocean rates for 
January shipment, together with the 
higher freights incident to all-rail trans- 
portation, has the effect of adding about 
25¢ bbl to the cost of exporting flour. 
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FEDERATION’S OCTOBER MEETING 





Fifty-Seven Directors, Delegates and Members Attend Session in Chicago— 
Export Trade Problems, Federal Grain Standards and Plans for Mass 
Meeting Next Spring Among Important Matters Con- 
sidered—Summary of Reports and Discussions 


The regular semiannual meeting of 
directors, delegates and members of the 
Millers’ National Federation was held last 
l'riday, Oct. 27, at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago. So many matters of general im- 
portance to the milling industry were 
brought before the meeting that it was 
impossible to give them all as thorough 
discussion as would have been desirable, 
which is the best possible proof of the 
value of the Federation’s work. Most of 
the. members present took an active part 
in the debates, and there was certainly 
nothing perfunctory about any part of 
the proceedings. ‘ 


The President’s Address 

Following the roll call, President Plant 
opened the morning session with an ad- 
dress summarizing the work of the Fed- 
eration since the April meeting, his main 
points being as follows: 

Our semiannual meeting finds that we 
have made progress during the last six 
months along all lines of endeavor, and 
that the Federation is getting stronger 
as time passes on. Our activities have 
been in every direction, and our consti- 
tuted committees have been working 
energetically and with very satisfactory 
results. 

The action taken at our last annual 
meeting on the question of storage charges 
at seaboard on through export flour has 
been worked out thoroughly in the hands 
of the transportation committee, and it is 
ready to offer its report on this important 
question. The matter of finance and mem- 
bership, which at our last meeting was 
referred to a special committee, will be 
treated in a report of that committee, 
which, I believe, has been quite active, and 
has worked out a plan for keeping the 
revenues Of our association in line with 
the necessary annual expenditures. 

[ am very pleased to say in this con- 
nection that the Federation’s finances are 
in excellent condition, that all of our ob- 
ligations have been taken care of, and 
that we have funds on hand sufficient to 
care for routine expenses for the present. 

GRAIN STANDARDS 

The most important work since the last 
meeting has been in national legislation. 
We have happily been most successful in 
this work, and through the indomitable 
energy of one of our members, who has 
devoted a great deal of time to the sub- 
ject, we secured at the last session of 
Congress the passage of the United States 
grain standards act, which gives to the 
Agriculture department of the United 
States authority to standardize grades or 
grain and supervise the inspection of 
grain that moves in interstate or foreign 
commerce—a subject of legislation which 
has been of very interesting discussion 
among you for a number of years, and 
which we believe will lead to much more 
satisfactory methods than have prevailed 
in the classification and merchandising of 
grain. 

We are now to have uniform inspection 
of wheat under definitely established 
grades, which will give every miller con- 
fidence in the fact that purchases of any 
established grade of wheat in any locality 
or territory will bring him an article that 
will be absolutely uniform and enable him 
to produce a uniform product in flour. 


MIXED FLOUR 

_ Another satisfactory conclusion in guid- 
ing the trend of legislation at the national 
capital has been in our efforts to fore- 
stall the re of the mixed-flour law. 
Flour has for all time been known as the 
pure product of wheat, and it would be 
beneath the dignity and the principles of 
this Millers’ National Federation if we 
permitted a suggestion of the abandon- 
ment of the integrity of wheat flour with- 
out using our greatest effort against it 
and fighting to the last ditch to maintain 
this honor in purity of flour that we have 
striven so hard to build up. 

The quality of flour manufactured in 
the United States stands without question 
as a paramount standard the world over, 
but it has been necessary for us to go 
into the very councils of our government 


at Washington and plead with them to 
sustain the good name of this product. 

The work of your members at Wash- 
ington was done quietly, but deliberately 
and forcibly, and there seems no question 
that the information and argument pre- 
sented by this association is, in a great 
measure, responsible for there being no 
change made in the present mixed-flour 
law at the last session of Congress. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE REPORT 

White flour has been called upon to 
face the usual number of attacks from 
food faddists, and our federal govern- 
ment has unwittingly got into this discus- 
sion through an article published in the 
public health reports issued weekly by the 
United States Public Health Service. And 
it became incumbent upon the officers of 
your association to visit Washington and 
discuss this subject with the officials of 
the Public Heaith Service, to ascertain 
the reason for such publication and secure 
a correction in that portion of the article 
which pertained particularly to white 
flour. 

It seems that the chemist, working 
along scientific lines in an endeavor to 
associate certain diseases with certain 
diet, permitted himself to stray far 
enough from his subject to include a dis- 
cussion of the process of the milling of 
white flour, with which he admitted he 
was not at all familiar, and based his 
conclusions on so-called old-fashioned 
flour as manufactured in a small mill in 
South Carolina. ‘ 

The inference in the article published 
by the United States Public Hea:sth Serv- 
ice indicated that there had been a decline 
in the art of milling, and that white flour 
made according to the present system was 
not as nourishing as white flour made 
many years ago—especially before the 
advent of the roller system. If the con- 
clusions arrived at by this chemist in his 
dietetic experiments were based on as un- 
certain hypothesis as the conclusions ar- 
rived at as to milling process, the deduc- 
tions are of no scientific value whatever, 
because it is a well-known fact that there 
are not any mills making genuine old- 
fashioned wheat flour today, and that to 
make a comparative analysis either by 
chemical or mechanical methods between 
old-fashioned flour and the new-style 
roller process flour would be impossible. 

As we millers know, and as can be 
proved, there is more nutritive value to- 
day in white flour as milled under the 
prevailing and advanced process of manu- 
facture than there was at any time in the 
past, and the art of miiling has shown a 
steady advance. Whatever conclusions the 
United States Public Health Service may 
have come to in its dietetic experiments, 
it was fatal for it to base its conclusions 
on comparisons between present and old- 
fashioned milling methods, as in this it 
has endeavored to prove its finds by evi- 
dence that is distinctly controvertible of 
the very conclusions reached. 

During the present month my attention 
has been called, by a member of this 
Federation, to the fact that after ship- 
ping several thousand sacks of’ pure 
whole-wheat flour to the Belgian Relief 
Commission in Belgium, in an endeavor 
to provide for those destitute people a 
cheaper and yet wholesome ration, the 
Belgian Relief Commission, after having 
distributed this whole-wheat flour, and 
giving it a careful trial, advised the mill- 
er in question that such flour would not 
do as a steady diet alone; that it wanted 
no more of it, and that it would hence- 
forth confine its purchases to white flour. 

These attacks against our product will 
be made as long as the product exists, 
which must mean for all time, because 
white flour is infinite in its position as a 
human food, and has, as this very Public 
Health Service report says in its opening 
sentence, “from time immemorial been 
the staple article of diet for the greater 
part of this human race.” 

FOOD FADDISTS NOT TO BE FEARED 

I tell you, gentlemen, that we need not 
fear the attacks of food faddists against 
white flour. It has not been made a 


standard—it is intrinsically of itself the 
standard, and as the standard represents 
the highest in value. I firmly believe that 
white flour, as the standard of all human 
food products, will live to see the wrecks 
of these food faddist mariners strewn 
ruthlessly along the shifting sands of 
time. 

We have rather a lengthy programme 
of very interesting subjects that will 
probably provoke considerable discussion, 
and I do not want to take up any more 
of your time now, except to say that to 
secure the best results with the Federa- 
tion we must have the full co-operation 
of all the members, and the officers are 
very anxious to have all members bring 
to their attention any subjects or ques- 
tions that they think will be of interest, 
and that can be made a benefit to our 
organization. 


Reports of Secretary and Export Agent 

The president’s address was followed 
by the report of the secretary, A. P. Hus- 
band. ‘This detailed review of what the 
Federation has accomplished in the past 
six months, and survey of present condi- 
tions in the-milling industry, is published 
in full on pages 328-329 of this issue. 

F. H. Price, export agent of the Fed- 
eration, then presented his report, of 
which the following is a summary: 


Under the guise of revising the through 
export bill of lading, carriers have pro- 
posed to emphasize a position not recog- 
nized very generally, that during the 
through carriage of goods under through 
contract, they may become warehousemen 
for any period which lies between delivery 
of the s to a succeeding carrier. 

The carriers further seek in the same 
revised contract to levy a tax in the form 
of a charge for storage or - demurrage 
during such a period in which they claim 
to be warehousemen. Carriers have is- 
sued a new tariff of such charges which 
they have filed with the commission in the 
ordinary way, which gives to such charges 
the appearance of legality. 

It is my duty to point out to you that, 

(Continued on page 320.) 





BAKERY SITUATION ACUTE 


Seventy-two Shops in Brooklyn Closed in 
Three Weeks—Flour Distributors Curtail 
Credits—Bread Prices Too Low 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 30.—The situ- 
ation faced by the New York bakers and 
the New York flour trade grows daily 
more acute, as there are comparatively 
few instances where bakers are working 
on really low-priced flour, and even in 
these cases the prices of other bread in- 
gredients are so high as to offset any ad- 
vantage they may have through the low 
price of their flour. 

Flour distributors are curtailing credits 
more and more, but still bakers continue 
to sell bread practically on the same basis 
as if the prices of their materials were 
50 per cent lower than they are. Some 
flour distributors are beginning to see 
that unless they take a firm grasp of the 
situation, and refuse to sell on a credit 
basis to bakers who are clearly losing 
money on every loaf of bread, they must 
suffer a loss themselves. 

The principal trouble is that each baker 
is afraid to take the initiative because of 
the possibility of not being followed by the 
others, and thereby suffering a loss in the 
volume of his business. So they are all 
going stolidly ahead, facing an eventual 
loss of more money in three months than 
they can make in three years under nor- 
mal conditions. As things are now, the 
larger volume of business the baker does, 
the more money he loses. 

The Ward Baking Co. and the General 
Baking Co., it is true, have inaugurated 
the 6c loaf, but such action is futile in 
view of the fact that the actual amount 
of flour necessary to make -any loaf of 
bread on the market today costs more 
than half of the selling price of bread. 

The best commentary on the acuteness 
of the present situation is that a certain 
bakery supply house reports that during 
the past three weeks 72 bakeries in Brook- 
lyn alone have closed. 

Under these conditions, how much long- 
er will the flour distributor continue to 
sell flour to bakers on a credit basis with- 
out being assured that the bakers will put 
their business on a paying basis? 

W. QuackEensusH. 


313 
DANGER OF LOWER PRICES 


Millers Discuss Possibility of Break in 
Wheat—Risk for Both Miller and Buyer 
—Shipment 60 Days or Less 


The extreme price of wheat, coupled 
with the hazard resting in an embargo, 
peace negotiations or other contingencies 
which might break the market seriously and 
quickly, was discussed at a meeting of 
millers of the Northwest, representing 
over 100,000 bbls daily capacity, held in 
Minneapolis Oct. 31. 

It was the consensus of opinion, after 
full discussion, that it was extremely 
dangerous for both buyer and seller to 
contract flour beyond early to 60-day 
shipment, for the following reasons: 

An embargo on wheat, or peace negotia- 
tions, would inevitably force a slump of 
30@50c per bu from present wheat prices. 

The impossibility of safely hedging 
flour sales except through the purchase of 
the actual wheat. 

The financial load laid upon the miller 
by the purchase and carrying of wheat 
at present high prices for any extended 
delivery. 

The possibility of extensive cancel- 
lations of flour contracts and great loss 
to the miller in case of a heavy break in 
wheat prices, and the tremendous loss to 
be suffered by the buyer in case of such 
a slump. 

It was felt that the trend of events 
makes the restriction of sales to 60 days 
or less the only safeguard against loss, 
although such restriction by no means 
fully protects against loss. 

The chairman of the meeting, A. L. 
Goetzmann, was instructed by resolution 
to convey the above information to the 
trade. 





RAIN HELPS ARGENTINA 


Light Rainfall Improves Prospects Some- 
what—Locusts Causing Anxiety—Grain 
Prices Continue to Rise 


Buenos Aires, Oct. 28.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Crop prospects are improved in the 
province of Buenos Aires and the Pampa 
territory, but in the province of Santa Fe 
they are very unsatisfactory, and the out- 
look there is bad! . Some rain has fallen 
in the central, southern and western cereal 
zones. Locust swarms are increasing, but 
governmental efforts to destroy them are 
being energetically made. 

The grain markets at Buenos Aires, 
Rosario and Bahia Blanca are excited in 
sympathy with foreign advices. Wheat 
(barletta) is now selling at $15.05 per 100 
kilos, Argentine currency (the Argen- 
tine currency dollar is at present worth 
about 42.4c in American gold, and 100 
kilos equals 220.46 lbs); corn is selling at 
$7.25, linseed at $20.55, and oats at $6.85. 


W. J. Lame. 


Argentine Grain Prices 
The following table shows the recent rise 
in Argentine grain prices, quoted in Argen- 
tine currency, per 100 kilos: 
Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 


$7.30 $4.15 $11.60 $4.05 

+ 8.40 4.55 12.90 5.70 
9.70 oes eevee eve 
11.65 6.05 17.70 eee 
12.50 6.30 18.50 6.20 
15.05 7.25 20.55 6.85 





WHEAT ACREAGE 


Provinces— 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Buenos Aires .. 5,051 5,320 


oa 





5,513 5,882 

Santa Fe ..... 2,231 2,404 2,563 2,915 
Cordoba ...... 4,744 4,769 5,066 5,004 
Entre Rios ... 951 642 817 793 
Pampa Central. 2,535 2,261 2,231 2,254 
All others ..... 445 343 247 247 
Totals ...... 16,419 15,470 16,244 17,095 





Chicago Wheat Lower 


Curcaco, Int., Oct. 31.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Wheat lower, with less excite- 
ment and smaller trade in futures. The 
latter have advanced 35c in two weeks. 
No. 2 hard, 1@114c over December; No. 2 
red, 3@5c under December. Export sales 
here, 100,000 bus No. 2 hard to Baltimore, 
at 9%,c over May. British government 
and Italy bought 1,750,000 bus Mani- 
tobas and winters at the seaboard yester- 
day, and 1,000,000 bus today. Monday’s 
rices were the highest, with December 
1.923, and May $1.881%, the best since 


1888. 
C. H. CoHatren. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 27,295 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Oct. 28) 364,485 bbls, 
against 492,635 in 1915, 297,320:in 1914, 
and 403,825 in 1913. While the capacity 
in operation today is unchanged from a 
week ago, two mills will be started to- 
morrow, and the output should reach 
390,000 bbls. A year ago it was 468,380 
bbls. 

The weekly output was of the following 
per cent of the maximum capacity: 

Oct. 30 Oct. 31 

Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1915 1914 

Minneapolis ...... 70 76 0 0=6*111 70 
Outside mills ..... 62 64 97 77 

*Operating seven days per week. 

While flour sales last week were not of 
as large volume as in the preceding week, 
a majority of mills in the Northwest ap- 
pear to have sold 100 to 150 per cent of 
output. In a few important cases, busi- 
ness done fell to 90 per cent of output. 
The best trade was early in the week. 
Since then, there has been a falling off of 
bookings, and this was particularly no- 
ticeabie in the first two days of the pres- 
ent week. Lower wheat no doubt had an 
influence. 

Some mills made practically all their 
flour sales to jobbers, occasional lots of 
5,000 bbls being taken. With others, sales 
by distributing depots represented the 
bulk .of the trade, and with still others, 
both jobbers and bakers were buyers. 

Though bakers are usually reported as 
not taking much flour, there were excep- 
tions where they sought to make bookings, 
and in some cases for deferred shipment. 

Large companies are now declining or- 
ders for shipment other than during De- 
cember and January. Others are making 
90 days’ shipment the limit. More or less 
business, offered at full prices, has been 
rejected because long shipment was 
wanted. 

Shipping directions are good with all 
mills. It would appear that buyers were 
ordering out cheap flour rather than take 
more at present prices. 

Fancy clear has improved in demand, 
and less trouble is experienced in keeping 
it from accumulating. Recent foreign 
bookings appeared to have materially 
helped the market on this grade. 

With a very good demand for first 
clear, prices have stiffened appreciably. 
However, quotations vary greatly. Cer- 
tain mills have their current output of 
first and second clears to sell, deeming it 
good policy to not book far ahead. 

Second clear is remarkably active and 
strong. Few mills have it to offer except 
in a limited way, even for January ship- 
ment. Rye millers and bakers have 
bought freely, and want more. A local 
mill was offered a contract for 1,000 bbls 
a month for six months at an attractive 
price, but not having any surplus, the 
business had to be rejected. 

Foreign flour sales for the week were 
confined to a few small lots. Business 
reported done consisted of 2,000 bags of 
second clear and 2,000 of patent,—all to 
the United Kingdom. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $9.75 
@10.45 per 196 lbs in wood. 


The advance in millfeed in the last 
three weeks has satisfied even the most 
bullish. Prices on all grades are higher 
than ever before recorded in this mar- 
ket. Strength was due largely to actual 
scarcity for immediate shipment. 

Some are of the opinion that mills are 
catching up with their rush orders and 
will soon offering more freely, espe- 


cially since flour sales recently have been 
fairly heavy. 

Eastern inquiry has improved some- 
what. A sale of bran for December ship- 
ment is reported this week at $27 ton, 
Minneapolis, or $32.60, Boston, all-rail 
shipment. Some interest is being evinced 
in winter-shipment feed, though future 
sales to date, naturally, have been light, 
because of high prices and all-rail rates 
applying. 

Western demand has fallen off. Deal- 
ers temporarily are supplied, and are 
holding off. 

Standard middlings and flour middlings 
are practically unobtainable in any quan- 
tity for prompt shipment. Red dog is 
also scarce and strong. A sale of red dog 
is reported by a mill at $38 ton, in 140- 
lb sacks, and $38.25 in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, prompt and November ship- 
ment. 

Mills quote bran at $27 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, in mixed cars 
with flour; standard middlings, $30; flour 
middlings, $35; red dog, s—latter in 
140-lb sacks. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 4,498,000 
bus, a net decrease from the preceding 
week of 34,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was an increase of 173,000 bus, and at 
Duluth a decrease of 207,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 28, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneapolis ... 3,721 6,411 3,170 2,490 3,759 


Duluth ....... 777 +=6,183 2,805 2,401 4,722 
Totals ...... 4,498 12,594 5,975 4,891 8,481 
Duluth, bonded 126 280 29 #106 161 


Totals ...... 4,624 12,874 6,004 4,996 8,632 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 

Duluth on Oct. 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 

Minneapolis 7,739 1,482 14,655 14,457 7,694 

Duluth .... 9,685 6,725 9,567 11,548 7,237 





Totals ...17,424 8,207 24,222 26,005 14,931 
Duluth, b’d’d 365 180 98 193 297 





Totals ...17,789 8,387 24,320 26,198 15,228 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Oct. 28, 
1916, were as foilows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis .. 29,009 42,235 39,465 30,662 








Duluth ....... 9,282 39,534 28,567 29,529 
Totals...... 38,291 81,769 68,032 60,091 
Duluth, bonded 785 1,983 832 1,498 
Totals...... 39,076 83,752 68,864 61,589 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 21 were in operation Oct. 31: 


Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, . 


Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E,.F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

The Consolidated D and Christian mills 
will be started Wednesday. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 52 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 42,225 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Oct. 28 they made 157,885 
bbls of flour (representing 710,000 bus of 
wheat), against 246,400 in 1915. 
Fifty-two “outside” mills last week 
shipped 714 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 11,870 in 1915. 
SPRING WHEAT MOVEMENT 
While some elevator companies report 
an increase in farmers’ deliveries at in- 
terior points, the majority observe no 
great difference in the movement. The 
weather is warm and favorable, and a 


good deal of plowing is still g on in 
the North. When the ground gn id it 
is expected that farmers will deliver 
wheat a good deal more freely, and that 
this will make a considerable difference in 
the a at Minneapolis and Duluth. 
Considerable spring wheat from Mon- 
tana is coming to Minneapolis, but some 


' of the large mills, though it is plump and 


of good weight, do not care for it. Hence 

it is slower of sale than might be expected. 
SHORTAGE OF CARS 

A pronounced shortage of boxcars con- 


tinues in the Northwest. The millers are 


unable to eastern cars, and are de- 
pendent ost wholly upon those in 
which southwestern wheat is received and 
on cars which, after going to Duluth with 
flour and millfeed, are released. 

Elevator companies experience a good 
deal of difficulty in getting enough cars 
in which to ship wheat and other grain 
from country elevators to Minneapolis 
and Duluth. They are not getting nearly 
as many as they could use. This is par- 
ticularly the case in Montana. 

The eastern railroads are credited with 
not only withholding their own cars 
from the Northwest, but with retaining 
western cars when they go east loaded 


' with products. 


PACIFIC COAST WHEAT 

Fairly large quantities of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho wheat have recently 
been sold in Minneapolis. Receipts are 
averaging over 125 cars weekly. 

Early bart blue-stem is quoted here at 
5@4c bu under Minneapotis December; 
Big Bend at 8@7c under December; Pa- 
louse at 10@9c under December; forty- 
fold, 10c under December, and red Rus- 
sian at 5@4c under Chicago December. 

MILLERS RESTRICTING CREDITS 

Millers are scrutinizing credits very 
closely and selling for forward shipment 
to only buyers who are of unquestioned 
standing, and even then at a stiff pre- 
mium over prompt shipment. 

With flour costing around $1,800 per 
car and groceries and all products han- 
dled by retail dealers proportionately 
high, millers feel that the chance for loss 
from decline or failure of buyers is ab- 
normal and that self-preservation requires 
that they restrict credits to an extreme 
degree. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Cracked corn and ground feed prices 
are abnormally high, in keeping with the 
strength in corn. 

Cereal millers have had to advance corn 
meal quotations about $1.50 bbl in the 
last three weeks. 

Some mills, in selling second clear, re- 
quire that, with each 50 bbls, 150 bbls 
of patent be taken. 

Rye middlings are scarce for prompt 
shipment, and strong at $30 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

A further advance of $1@2 ton in lin- 
seed oil meal is reported, due to brisk de- 
mand for oil cake from Baltic ports. 

Blue brewing barley from the Pacific 
Coast is quoted in Minneapolis at $1.15 
bu, and white at $1.22@1.23, delivered. 

Rolled oats are in good demand and 
strong at $6.35 bbl, in wood. Shipping 
directions are coming in very satisfac- 
torily. 

Maurice J. Cohen, secretary: of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, left 
Oct. 30 for Hot Springs, Ark. He will 
stop in St. Louis. 

Heavy mill oats are in good demand 
and firm. Bulk of offerings are seedy 
and undesirable. Quotations range 38@ 
46¢ bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Screenings are holding remarkably 
strong. Supplies have not been up to 
expectations, some difficulty being experi- 
enced in filling orders promptly. 

There is little or no demand for season- 
shipment bran. Jobbers usually ask spot 
price for season shipment, or $31.50@32 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston. 

Buckwheat is abnormally scarce at Min- 
neapolis, and $2.50 per 100 Ibs, in bulk, 
is freely bid. Comparatively little is now 
grown in Minnesota. In earlier years it 
was considerable of a crop. 

Mixed feed is in good demand, with the 
mills making this product offering only a 
limited quantity for January shipment. 
For January shipment, $35.25 per ton 
Boston is asked, and for February, $36.25 
—in 100-lb jute. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Jamés P. McElroy, a flour salesman, 
recently died at his home in Eau Claire, 
Wis. 


E. M. Burnand, Minneapolis, a state 
grain inspector at Minneapolis for 25 
years, died Oct. 25. 

B. H. Wunder, sales agent of the Big 
Diamond Mills Co. in New York, was in 
Minneapolis Oct. 27. 

D. T. Felix, Pittsburgh agent of the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited headquarters Oct. 27. 

W. V. Harrington, of the Harrington 
Co., grain, Minneapolis, is visiting grain 
shippers on the Pacific Coast. 

S. L. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling 
Co., with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
has been in Minneapolis for a week. 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., 
and Harold Bradley, son of the late Her- 
bert Bradley, were in Minneapolis for a 
short stay Saturday. 

The Capital City Milling & Grain Co.’s 
mill at St. Paul, Minn.; is now in opera- 
tion. The mill is of 250 bbls. W. E. 
Coles, Jr., formerly of Benson, Minn., is 
president. 

Fred J. Linkham, vice-president of the 
Federal Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y., was 
in Minneapolis Oct. 26 to confer with 
millers and grain men as to federal grain 
inspection. 

Lxporters state that, when they make 
prices for shipment to Europe, they fig- 
ure on 10c bbl for insurance and dc bb! 
for storage at seaboard. It has been 
demonstrated by them that these are 
actual costs which should be counted into 
the price when quoting flour. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Shipments of flour and feed will be ac 
cepted by lake carriers from now on sul)- 
ject to being forwarded all-rail at ship- 
pers’ expense. 

Ocean rates to United Kingdom ports 
are a little stronger. Space available to 
London for November shipment from the 
West is restricted, and higher rates are 
looked for. Baltic basing rates at New 
York on Oct. 30 were reduced to $1.50 
per 100 lbs, 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Oct. 31) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 94.5; 
Amsterdam, 196.5; Baltic basis, 170.5; 
Bristol, 80.5; Christiania, 170.5; Copen- 
hagen, 170.5; Cardiff, 70.5; Dundee, 70.5; 
Giasgow, 70.5; Hull, 110.5; Leith, 79.5; 
Liverpool, 70.5; London, 70.5; Manchester, 
70.5; Marseilles, 151.75; Rotterdam, 195.5; 
St. John’s, N. F., 89. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


No. 1 durum wheat is now selling at a 
premium of 104%,@12%c bu over No. 1 
northern, 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 165,000 bus in four days. ‘Tlic 
total, Oct. 31, was about 7,904,000 bus, 
against 1,842,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,640,000 bus of whet. 
Receipts less shipments were 2,844, 
bus, against 4,404,000 in 1915. 

Based on the close today (Oct. 31), the 
average price paid to farmers at country 
stations in the Northwest for No. 1 northi- 
ern wheat was $1.83 bu; for No. 2 north- 
ern, $1.78; for light-weight feed wheat, 
$1.34. 

Southwestern wheat is slow of sale at 
Minneapolis. Receipts are notices)ly 
smaller than a week or two ago. Nv. ? 
hard from Kansas is quoted here at 5c 
under to 3c over December, and No. 2 
hard from Nebraska at 10@7c under De- 
cember. 

Receipts of Canadian wheat at Minne- 
apolis are increasing. Some days, 4s 
many as 25 to 30 cars arrive on cons!gn- 
ment. This wheat usually grades No. 3 
northern, but it is heavy and of good 
quality, and sell at 5@2c under Minne- 
apolis December, duty paid. 


Considerable wheat is arriving at \iin- 
neapolis containing wild peas. While this 
wheat is heavy and often weighs 60 |b to 
the bushel, it is almost unsalable bec:us¢ 
of the difficulty experienced in separating 
the wheat from the peas. One buyer, !@k- 
ing five cars, will experiment as to sepa 
rating the peas from the wheat. 
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Vlour trade is at sixes and sevens. It 
finds it almost impossible to keep track 
of the rapid price changes. The dis- 
position of millers is to go easy in the 
matter of making new sales and to keep 
as fully as possible prepared for market 
breaks or other violent phenomena. At 
the same time, buyers are panicky, some- 
times disposed. to anticipate needs and at 
other times disposed to take chances on a 
hoped-for reduction in values. 

‘Trade is, as a whole, probably in less 
volume than it was a cad 4 before. Never- 
theless, the fact that many mills are well 
sold up and others are restricting new 
sales makes the demand appear large. It 
is, in summary, all that the mills are in 
shape to or disposed to take care of. 

Prices advanced about $1 bbl on the 
week. A general basis for quoting is 
around $9@9.20, jute, Kansas City, for 
95 per cent flours, but there is a wide 
range in quotations, and a representative 
price is difficult to name. Quotations as 
low as $8.50 were heard of late in the 
week, but it was impossible to tell what 
day’s prices these represented. 

Clears are also sharply higher, with first 
qualities commanding up to $8.30, Kansas 
City. 

x * 

Millfeed is a tremendous market, with 
bran commanding $1.45@1.50 and shorts 
selling at up to $2. In instances fine white 
shorts sold at as high as $4.50 bbl, to be 
used as a substitute for cheap flours. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Last We@K.cicvicicvscecece 67,400 94 
Week previous .......e.06. 63,200 88 
VOOr OGG ca cetée ciscceadsve 65,300 91 
TWO year BO .eisccvcecss 57,700 81 


SOUTHWEST CONTINUES “LONG” WHEAT 


The tremendous advance in grain prices 
has been a source of great profit to nearly 
every miller and to the entire grain trade 
of the Southwest. Almost since the begin- 
ning of the rise in prices, the temper of 
the trade has been “bullish,” and every 
condition of grain movement, car supply 
and flour demand has contributed to turn 
this temper into actual and very substan- 
tial profits, 

Quite early in the season a few millers 
were lacking in price faith, but nearly all 
of these shortly discovered the error of 
their way and made haste to join the op- 
position. As a result, the advance found 
practically every member of the industry 
on the “right” side of wheat, while a 
number of the larger concerns have, 
through holding exceedingly large stocks 
of wheat unhedged, made quite unusual 
profits. 

Naturally, tales of these gains are like- 
ly to lose nothing in the telling, but stocks 
of a hundred to several hundred thousand 
bushels are known to have been carried 
unsold either in futures or in flour from 
almost the lowest price to the present 
very high figures. 


BRINGING FEED FROM THE NORTHWEST 


_Bran is being bought from mills in the 
Northw est to come to this territory. Late 
in the week, purchases were reported on 
the basis of $26 ton at Minneapolis, and 
at this price the delivered value here was 
substantially less than the local quotation 
of $1.45 per 100 Ibs. The market here 


is as high as at St. Louis, and considerable 





quantities of spring feeds are reported 
coming to that market. 

Dealers point out the abnormality of 
the situation which permits feeds to be 
brought from a territory where wheat is 
a short crop to a district which raised the 
only large wheat crop in the country. 


SUBSTITUTING MIDDLINGS FOR FLOUR 


A substantial demand for middlings to 
go to the Southeast to be used for bread 
purposes is reported. It is assumed that 
they are to be mixed with cheap flours 
before. distribution, but this is not posi- 
tively known to be the case. The mid- 
dlings, white shorts, are wanted in 98-lb 
cotton bags, and quotations per barrel are 
asked for, instead of on the usual basis 
of per 100 lbs. None is, of course, 
branded as flour. 


- 


MILLERS PROFIT IN FEED ADVANCE 


A source of substantial profit to ‘all of 
the larger and many smaller milling con- 
cerns of the Southwest in recent weeks 
has been the big advance in feed and its 
effect on profits realized from filling flour 
sales made earlier in the season. Almost 
no mills have sold offals when selling 
flour. 

As a result, a great deal of flour busi- 
ness booked when feed was 40@50c per 
100 Ibs lower shows, when the feed is 
sold at current high prices, a very much 
larger milling profit than was reckoned 
when the sales were made, One large mill- 
er said last week that his margins on flour 
contracts now being filled were, with feed 
figured at present prices, fully 25@30c 
better than he counted on when booking 
the business. 


KANSAS DEMURRAGE RATES RAISED 


This department last week noted the 
probability that the Kansas Public Utili- 
ties Commission would take early action 
toward raising demurrage rates in that 
state. Such action was taken a few days 
ago. The new schedule, however, differs 
slightly from that noted in this depart- 
ment. It permits 48 hours free time, after 
which demurrage charges begin: to apply 
at an initial rate of $1 per day, and ad- 
vancing at the rate of an added $1 per 
day to a maximum of $5 for each 24 
hours. 

It is believed the new service charges 
will result in the release of much equip- 
ment now employed for grain storage 
purposes while owners of consigned grain 
await a higher market on which to sell. 
Hundreds of cars have been so employed 
as warehouses at every southwestern ter- 
minal, and at scores of country points in 
the Southwest, since last July. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 66 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 278,520 268,808 96 
Week previous... 272,520 242,744 89 
Year ago ........ 257,220 213,045 82 
Two years ago... 255,930 213,696 83 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,771 bbls last week, 9,112 the 
week previous, 7,139 a year ago, and 
27,004 two years ago. 

Out of 66 mills reporting, 49 reported 
domestic business good, 7 fair and 3 slow 
and quiet. 

NOTES 

Harry Bresky, of Bresky Bros., Bos- 
ton, is spending several days in the South- 
west visiting his firm’s mill connections. 

An Oklahoma grain dealer, who had 
accumulated a substantial stock of wheat 
before and in the course of the present 
great advance in prices, last week closed 
out his stock to an Oklahoma mill at a 
price equal to $1.91, Kansas City. 

H. A. Sawyer, of the Monarch Milling 
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Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, who was here 
Saturday, says he takes no stock whatever 
in the stories about Kansas wheat going 
to be all gone before spring. He believes 
that 40 per cent or so of the crop is held 
by farmers. 

George W. Malcolm, representing the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation in cen- 
tral states territory, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was here for a day last week 
for the funeral services of his father, 
who died at the Malcolm home in Chicago 
at an advanced age. 

Victor A. Cain, president of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., who was 
here Friday, says that, like most other 
southwestern mills, his company is quite 
well sold up until the end of the year, 
and is now disposed to select its trade. 
All of the business shows a most satis- 
factory margin. 

A miller said last week that, while he 
felt rather doubtful of the policy of sell- 
ing much flour for forward shipment on 
the present high-price basis, he had never- 
theless taken on some business for ship- 
ment the first 90 days of the new year. 
The price, he said, showed a comfortable 
profit with wheat figured at 12c over the 
May price, and the business looked too 
good to pass. 

A. J. Hunt, president of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, and _ 
Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, were in town 
last week on their way to the Chicago 
meeting. Mr. Hunt proposed going on to 
Grand Rapids to assist in selecting equip- 
ment for the new building being erected 
by the Home National Bank, of Ar- 
kansas City, in which he is interested. 

For the first time in many years, actual 
wheat can be contracted for in the coun- 
try for shipment up to and including 
January. The reason for the situation 
is that farmers and dealers want to sell at 
present prices, but are prevented from 
shipping by the car shortage. Conse- 
quently, they are willing to sell at pres- 
ent prices for later shipment. Many mill- 
ers are contracting wheat on this basis. 


Many southwestern millers are con- 
tributing what they can to the “$2 wheat” 
vision of the farmers, and are urging the 
latter to hold their wheat back. The 
millers’ argument is, it is sad to relate, 
not altogether altruistic. With wheat 
coming out at the rate of the past month, 
farm reserves would be much lower than 
millers would like by next spring; while 
there is, of course, much less hazard in 
the farmer holding his own crop than in 
the miller taking charge of it on this sort 
of nerve-racking market. 

F. D. Larabee, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, in town on personal business last 
week, is enthusiastic over his company’s 

lans to build a large mill on the Missouri 
River. “With our Kansas and Missouri 
mills,” he says, “we have been somewhat 
in the shape of a wheel without a hub. 
The St. Joseph plant will give us a most 
substantial hub, and we cannot see how a 
milling concern could be in more stra- 
tegic position than ours will be when the 
new mill is completed.” Mr. Larabee says 
that the St. Joseph investment will 
amount to between $400,000 and $500,000. 


WICHITA 


The flour market last week showed the 
same activity that prevailed in wheat. 
Sales were substantial, but were some- 
what restricted by the violent price 
changes. Many mills in this territory 
have withdrawn their salesmen, prefer- 
ring not to make further sales on the 
present nervous market. Most mills are, 
in fact, sold well into the future, and do 
not care to take any further chances just 
now. There is some talk of some of the 
smaller mills being forced down because 
of local wheat shortage. 


* * 


Good rains last week relieved the fear 
of damage to the growing wheat by dry 
weather. Satisfactory reports are now 
coming from Kansas, Oklahoma, and the 
Texas Panhandle. Sown acreage in the 
western part of Kansas will show a sub- 
stantial increase over last year. In central 
Kansas it probably is about the same. In 
the central and northwestern part of 
Oklahoma the sown acreage will show an 
increase of 10 per cent, but that in the 
southern district is probably not so great 
as last year. 


315 


The Panhandle and western Texas ter- 
ritory shows an increase of 10 per cent, 
but central Texas is reduced by about 
that amount. The decrease in. central 
Texas and southern Oklahoma acreage 
is largely due to the high price of 
cotton, which is encouraging a wider seed- 
ing of that crop. 
ao. 

There is wide difference of opinion in 
regard to the amount of wheat still held 
by farmers. Some conservative people 
say that it amounts to 20 per cent, while 
others believe that not over 10 per cent of 
the crop is left. When the price paid to 
the farmers reached $1.50, large quanti- 
ties were delivered throughout the South- 
west. Country dealers who bought this 
grain sold it for 30, 60 and 90 day ship- 
ment, and it is now coming in on these 
contracts and going to mills. 

* 7 


Movement of Kafir corn and milo maize 


‘is very light. ‘Very little will be shipped 


out of either Kansas or Oklahoma, but the 
Texas Panhandle will ship considerable. 


OKLAHOMA 


Buyers who were taking everything of- 
fered began to back up after the market 
reached $1.75 for wheat, and orders the 
last of the week were much lighter. Pat- 
ents in 14-bbl sacks delivered in the state 
advanced to $9.50, and millfeed scored 
the heaviest advance of the season with 
bran $1.50, mill run, $1.60 and shorts to 
$1.80 in mixed cars with flour. Feed is 
in such demand, and cars are so scarce, 
that no straight cars are offered. Mills 
are buying. 

The supply of wheat from farmers re- 
mains heavy. Many elevators cannot get 
cars, and are full. Mills are also down 
to short hours in many cases for lack of 
cars, with many rush orders. No relief is 
promised by the railroads, and in some 
cases the condition is serious. 

It now develops that Kafir, the crop to 
which little attention is paid, as it grows 
itself, is short. Probably not 50 per cent 
is in supply, and the shipments: will be 
very light from the northwestern part of 
the state. 

Corn advanced to 96c, track, car lots, 
for mixed, and $1.01 for white. The de- 
mand is taking the supply. Oats ad- 
vanced to 58c. | 

Growing wheat got another good gen- 
eral rain of half an inch, and is looking 
like 100 per cent of a crop. 


INDIANA 

InpIANAPOLIS, INp., Oct. 30.—With 
Civil War prices being paid for soft win- 
ter flour here last week, buyers came into 
the market with an air of cheerfulness 
that was surprising, and active trading 
was reported by the larger mills here and 
around over the state. Bakers have been 
taking goods in a spirited manner for 
two weeks. Prices were marked up sev- 
eral times during the week, but millers 
commented on the mild manner of some 
buyers who paid $9 for soft winter pat- 
ents, who were in a disgruntled mood two 
weeks ago when the price was about $2 
lower. 

There is evidently no price-cutting here, 
as the trade took more liberally than 
usual. Some sales were made for export. 
The South again held up its late high 
average of purchasing, though the East 
bought sparingly. The market closed 
active, and millers say there is no record 
of any previous season showing such high 
values. 

Feed remains strong. With corn sell- 
ing at prices never heard of before, feed 
was disposed of as rapidly as offered. 
Some old corn sold here Thursday for $1, 
the highest known since the exchange was 
established. 





: NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 10,299 bbls. 

Valentine & Valentine, Franklin, have 
bought an elevator at Whiteland. 1 

A number of cities, notably Evansville, 
reported that higher prices for bread 
were being asked. Millers, through the 
state association, have renewed thcir cam- 
paign to have “bread made at home.” 

Wilbur Erskine, the Evansville flour 
manufacturer, has been elected president 
of the Evansville Chamber of Commerce. 

Prices at the close: soft winter patent, 
in jute, $9 bbl; No. 2 wheat, $1.80 bu; 
mixed feed, $32 ton. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Oct. 28 was estimated 
at 23,750 bbls, or 91 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 23,500, or 90 per cent, a 
week ago, 22,000, or 82 per cent, in 1915, 
and 22,500, or 84 per cent, in 1914. 

The principal trading in flour in Chi- 
cago is of grades.as wanted, and obtain- 
able through local resellers. It has been 
almost impossible, for 10 days to two 
weeks, for buyers to work with mills in 
any section, owing to flour quotations not 
being up for acceptance longer than one 
or two hours. Many deals have failed 
between jobbers and buyers, due to this 
condition. Local supplies are well re- 
duced, not alone with jobbers, but with 
the bakers as well. 

There are daily reports of holdings of 
flour, purchased some days ago, having 
been disposed of. One record of special 
note was a sale made by a wholesale gro- 
cery house, whose flour manager resold a 
lot of 16,000 bbls southwestern 95 per 
cent patent at a profit of $1.80 bbl. The 
buyer resold the flour, and his reward is 
said to have been 80c bbl. A third sale is 
recorded to have been made, with a profit 
to the last handler at 40c bbl. 

It is of little interest to the reader to 
quote flour at this time. The advances 
and declines are so sudden that the trade 
is obliged to work promptly. Most stand- 
ard flours for bread use are held at $10@ 
10.50, jute, per bbl, excepting 95 per cent 
patents from the Southwest, which at the 
close were held firmly at $8.40@8.90, jute. 

As a rule, spot flour sold here at 40@ 
65c bbl under what mills would quote at, 
principally of grades above first clears. 
A considerable quantity purchased out- 
side of spot grades is first clear from the 
Northwest, some from Nebraska and 
Kansas, and flour that can be used for 
blending purposes. It was reported with- 
in the week that first clear from Minne- 
sota, of good strength and color, sold as 
high as $8.10, jute. 

There is not much flour coming from 
the Pacific Coast at present, that is, to 
Chicago buyers and to go into local con- 
sumption. Some mills in Washington and 
Oregon, and a few in Montana, have sold 
flour here, destined to the Southeast, New 
York City, Boston, and eastern coast 
points. Such flour carries shipping direc- 
tions, as the buyers are in want of their 
purchases as soon as possible. 

LIGHT EXPORTS OF RYE FLOUR 

Importers in Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark have shown a desire to purchase 
rye flour within the past month or so. 
The possibilities are that its exportation 
will be out of the question until another 
crop. Domestic consumption has been 
increasing since August, owing to the dif- 
ference in price between rye and wheat 
flour. 

Millers manufacturing rye flour, mainly 
in Wisconsin, the principal rye-growing 
state of the Union, are finding it difficult 
to obtain sufficient raw material to supply 
their domestic trade with the finished 
product. One of the principal rye mill- 
ers of Wisconsin, who has sold a great 
deal of rye flour since war was declared, 
stated a few days ago that he did not 
intend making any more quotations on 
flour to go abroad, unless it might be to 
eastern exporters. 


BIG PROFITS MADE IN WHEAT 


Nearly all the large local traders who 
bought wheat at $1.10@1.25 last July, 
when the black rust scare started, have 
taken their profits at from $1.50 up to 
$1.86%, for December. The latter price 
was reached on Oct. 27. A number of the 


traders secured 60@70c bu profit on lines 
ranging from 50,000 up to nearly 500,000 
bus. Arthur Cutten has taken a larger 
profit on 1,000,000 bus than any other op- 
erator. His holdings have been somewhat 
reduced, but he is still a believer in high- 
priced wheat. 

The greater part of that held by trad- 
ers at present has cost $1.70 and over. 
The load has been shifted within a week, 
and the trade is now dealing in the high- 
est-priced wheat since 1898. In May, of 
that year, there were sales of May wheat 
at $1.85, which was equaled again last 
Wednesday. 

NOTES 

Large buying orders for wheat and 
corn futures were received here from 
Buenos Aires and Rosario, following the 
reports of rains there on Thursday and 
Friday. 

Local millers have bought wheat more 
freely of late, one taking 75,000 bus at 
one time, the largest single purchase of 
late, as most of the buying has been in 
car lots. 

Corn oil, which is used extensively by 
soap-makers and other interests, has ad- 
vanced 75c within a week, and is now 
selling at $12.15 per 100 lbs in carloads, 
in barrels. 

Frank B. Rice, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, returned Saturday 
from a three weeks’ vacation at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. : 

In 1867, when cash corn sold in Chicago 
at $1.12, the crop was 768,220,000 bus or 
100,000,000 short of the previous year. 
The high price was reached in October. 
The yield per acre that year was 23.6 bus. 

Alexander B. Height, aged 83, one of 
the early flour men of Chicago, died 
Wednesday evening, at the residence of 
his daughter. He was for many years 
prominent in the flour trade, and was for 
a time a flour inspector. 

The Armour Grain Co., after being 
bullish on‘all grains, especially corn and 
oats, for some time, has turned to the 
bear side. Trade estimates of its sales 
on the bulge are 10,000,000 bus, mostly 
corn and oats, to take profits. 

A better grade of flour is now being 
given to the poor of Chicago than ever 
before. The late county awards call for 
good patents. This change is attributed 
to the fact that there are fewer men out 
of work, and likewise less inquiry for 
food for the poor than formerly. 

Records show that, covering a period 
of 45 years, wheat has r ed values 
about equal to those now prevailing in 
Chicago, probably two or three times. 
During September, 1888, wheat sold in 
this market at $2 bu; in May, 1898, at 
$1.85; in February, 1915, at $1.68. 

James H. Milne, a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade for over 40 years, 
died suddenly in Indianapolis, Ind., 
Thursday, Oct. 26. He was vice-president 
of the board during 1885 and 1886, and 
served several years as a director. He 
was 72 years of age and a man of ster- 
ling character. 

A Chicago brewing company brought 
suit a few days ago against an organiza- 
tion that had failed to deliver corn grits, 
according to quality as purchased. The 
brewery obtained a judgment of $212,500, 
which is the largest verdict in connection 
with a claim of this kind so far recorded 
in the local courts. 

There has never been anything like the 
volume of speculation at the present high 
level of values in the history of the grain 
trade, and sentiment has been extremely 
bullish, but is more divided the last few 
days than for several weeks. In twelve 
days, wheat futures advanced 30%@ 
31%,c, corn 13%c and oats 9%c. 


Durum wheat was in active demand for 


export from the Mediterranean countries, 
with sales of 500,000 bus last Thursday 
at 23@25c over Chicago May, delivered 
at Buffalo, an advance of 3@5c in one 
day. No. 2 durum is 14c over May. No. 
1 Duluth northern is held at 16c over 
Chicago December. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba is 63,c over Winnipeg October, No. 2 
northern 334¢ over, and No. 3 northern 
114¢ over. 

The awards made on flour for the Illi- 
nois state institutions, under date of Oct. 
21, were given to the Durand & Kasper 
Co., Chicago, wholesale grocers and flour 
jobbers. “Phe contract calls for, nominal- 
y, 7,000 bbls 95 per cent hard winter 
patent, in 98-Ib cotton sacks. The prices 
averaged, based on delivery at the hos- 
pitals and institutions, as follows: Elgin, 
Kankakee and Peoria, $7.59; Jacksonville, 
Watertown, Chicago, Lincoln, and Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Home, $7.58; St. 
Charles, $7.68; the Anna State Hospital, 
$7.73. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavuxee, W1s., Oct. 30.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 11,000 last 
week, representing 94 per cent of capac- 
ity. The previous week, mills with the 
same capacity, did not turn out a barrel 
of flour; a year ago, mills with a capac- 
ity of 24,600 turned out 24,500, or 99 per 
cent. 

Flour business was very unsatisfactory, 
owing to the wild fluctuations in the cash 
market. During the early part of the 
week, millers found buyers willing to pay 
the price, and considerable flour was 
booked, but later they held off, and only 
took what was absolutely necessary for 
immediate requirements. Millers ad- 
vanced prices each day, following the 
cash wheat market. Locally, the trade 
was only fair. Most large bakeries are 
supplied, and jobbers report grocery 
trade light. 

Hard spring wheat patent was quoted 
at $10.05@10.25, and straights $9.50@ 
9.75, all in wood. 

Clears were in excellent demand at $8 
@8.25 in jute. Mills are practically sold 
out for the next 30 days. 

Shipping directions came in freely. 
Millers loaded out considerable flour, but 
were hampered at times by lack of cars. 
Stocks on hand are very light. 

Kansas straight higher, and was quoted 
at $9@9.25, cotton. Jobbers have fair 
stocks on hand, and have not been buying 
very freely of late. 

Rye flour strong and higher, following 
the advance in the cash market. Pure was 
quoted at $7.50@7.65, wood, and country 
blend at $6.90 for dark and $7.10 for 
white in sacks. Business was good, and 
mills are sold well ahead. There was 
good inquiry from all sections. 

Corn meal was strong, and followed the 
cash market, yellow and white being quot- 
ed at $2.75 in 100-lb cotton sacks. De- 
mand improved from the South for white, 
while local businéss was good for yellow. 

Choice milling wheat was in good de- 
mand. Millers bought freely, and have 
good stocks on hand. Off-grades were 
taken care of by shippers. Top price for 
No. 1 northern, $1.95. 


* * 


Millfeed was strong, and offerings were 
light. Mills had little to sell, and held 
prices at top figures. Offerings from 
northwestern country mills were light, 
and nothing was offered from the South- 
west. Demand was good from all quar- 
ters, and shippers had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of anything they had to offer. 
Transit feed at eastern junction points 
was readily — up. Shippers have 
practically sold everything they had run- 
ning. Gluten feed advanced $1.70, hom- 
iny feed $2, and bran and standard mid- 
dlings $2. Millers reported an excellent 
demand in mixed cars with flour, and 
were unable to supply the trade for 
prompt shipment. 

There was an excellent demand for all 
grades of feed in the state. Country 
dealers bought freely, willing to take any- 
thing shippers had to offer. Stocks are 
very light, and considerable low-grade 
barley is being ground for feed, 

NOTES 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 259; corn, 47; oats, 486; barley, 
493; rye, 91; flaxseed, 6. 

Cecil Grimms, of the Cargill Grain Co., 
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was elected a member of the -Milwaukec 
Chamber of Commerce last week. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 84,659 bus; corn, 29,449; oats, 
1,086,232; barley, 383,365; rye, .109,678. 

J. L.. Kleckner, Neillsville, Wis., is 
building a new elevator and feed mill. 
The plant will be operated by electricity. 

The Apple River Milling Co., Clear 
Lake, Wis., is building a new feed mil! 
and hay warehouse adjoining the milling 
plant. 

The Department of Agriculture wil! 
open an inspection office under the new 
grain standards act in Milwaukee on 

1. 


George W. Mead, of Grand Rapids, 
Wis., has been elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Jackson Milling Co., Stevens Poini, 
Wis., to succeed Guy Nash. 

S. Mowat, of the Larrow Milling Co. 
Detroit, Mich., was in the city last wee\ 
in the interest of his firm, making larg: 
purchases of millfeed. 

The Prairie Roller - Mills Co., Rive 
Falls, Wis., has made sufficient progres; 
in the reconstruction of its power dam to 
resume operation of the feed mill. Th 
flour mill will start grinding about Nov. 
15. . 
The North Western and Milwaukee 
roads last week ordered a traffic embargo 
between themselves, inasmuch as the for- 
mer refused to accept reconsignment or- 
ders for delivery of grain to the Mil- 
waukee road, in retaliation for a similar 
order put into effect by the latter. The 
embargo resulted from accumulations of 
cars at elevators in Milwaukee. 

H. E. Krueger, of Beaver Dam, Wis., 
has received from Wichita, Kansas, notice 
that each of six grain samples which he 
sent to the international wheat show at 
the Wichita fair and exposition were 
prize winners. He received first awards 
in the following: hard red spring wheat, 
durum wheat, white wheat, two-rowed 
barley, six-rowed barley, and hulled bar- 
ley. He also received the international 
sweepstakes on six-rowed barley, his ex- 
hibit being Wisconsin pedigree ster. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
which furnishes Milwaukee with lake 
and rail service, has issued a statement 
to the effect that it may withdraw its line 
from this city. This action, it is stated, 
may be taken because of the failure to 
obtain through rates from railroads ter- 
minating at Chicago. George A. Schroed- 
er, manager of the traffic bureau of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, takes 
a hopeful view of the situation, in spite 
of the fact that Lake Michigan ports have 
not been receiving the best of service this 
year from the corporation. 


AA. N. Wutsoy. 





Washington Bread Higher 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., Oct. 30.—The 
price of bread in Washington was raised 
on Oct. 26 to 6c a loaf, following a for- 
mal announcement through the newspa- 
pers a few days previous by the Corby 
Baking Co. Other bakers have been fol- 
lowing the same course, so that very svon 
practically all of the leading bakers in 
Washington will be charging the ad- 
vanced price. 

Concerning the increased charge, one 
leading baker says: “We have gone 
through every cost record we have, and 
we find that in everything we have to 
buy to keep our plant running, the cost 


has increased. This includes all articles, 
from horseshoes to flour by the carload, 
and in some instances the cost of manu- 
facturing necessities has increased 200 
per cent. The average increase in the 


cost of things we have to buy to pro- 
duce and deliver a loaf of bread is 70 
per cent.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 


by 





Oct. 30 Oct. 31 

Wheat— Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1915 1914 
America ..... 6,088 4,580 13,942 9,008 
Russia ....... 244 104 336 se 
a a ate 664 1,712 59's up 
Argentina .... 1,136 1,792 128 ; 7 
Australia ..... 472 2,088 see ++ 
Others ....... 176 136 256 246 
Tots., wheat 8,780 10,412 14,662 19.274 
COFR. cei shes 4,846 3,772 3,701 %9° 
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PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA 

In Canadian trade circles the opinion is 
general that the public is itself to a large 
extent responsible for the enormous re- 
cent increase in cost of wheat and flour. 
Speculative buying by people who have no 
personal interest in the business has been 
very common since last midsummer, Never 
before have there been so many hangers- 
on around the grain-trading rooms in the 
cities and, as usual, every one of these 
gamblers is a bull. Even the stenogra- 
phers, clerks, door porters and _ shine 
poys are into it now, and the universal 
question, “What do you think of the 
market?” is symptomatic of the extent to 
which the gambling mania is prevalent. 

Another phase of this matter is a craze 
on the part of householders to stock 
their cellars with flour. As will be re- 
membered, there was a_ considerable 
amount of such private storing when the 
war broke out. The practice is now re- 
vived, and is even more extensive than in 
1914. In many cases these householders 
buy more flour than they are likely to 
use and, as their basements are not suit- 
able for storage, much of what they are 
taking will ultimately go to waste. This 
happened extensively in 1914, 

Many people are now urging the Cana- 
dian government to take action to prevent 
further advances in the price of flour. 
Some advise commandeering the wheat 
crop, others the fixing of maximum prices, 
and others the suspension of duties. Those 
who know the extent to which the public 
have contributed to the rise in prices by 
themselves gambling in wheat are of the 
opinion that much of the trouble could be 
obviated if the gamblers could be chased 
out of the market. . 

No restrictive action is likely to be 
taken so far as the price is concerned, 
though it may be found necessary to 
control the movement of wheat. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The flour mills of Ontario are mostly 
busy. Domestic trade is at its best, with 
an insistent demand for flour and feed. 
The steady advance in prices does not 
deter buyers. They have almost given up 
askiny the price. The point now is to get 
the, goods, Last week’s rise in Manitoba 
flour amounted to 50c bbl, while Ontario 
winters were also 50c higher by Saturday. 

Export trade made no improvement. 
British buyers were unable to offer full 
prices, and sellers could not afford to take 
less, ‘There was some government buying. 
At the week-end, Manitoba export patents 
were 2s 6d higher than on previous Satur- 
day and winters about same amount. For 
Manitobas, sellers asked 58s 6d@59s 6d 
per 250 lbs in 140-lb bags, c.i.f. London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, November ship- 
ment, and for Ontario winters 54s 6d@ 
55s Gd, same ports and terms. 

Toronto brokers advanced their price 
for 90 per cent winter wheat flour 20c, 
making this $7.70 bbl in bags, f.o.b. here. 
Local quotations here: 


Spring patents, firsts ..........eeeeee- $10.00 
Spring patents, seconds .............. 9.50 
Spring first GhOGEB sewecadicsetcidccacace 9.30 
Spring SCCOMG GCIOMFB ..ccccccecsccccse 8.80 
Winter and spring blends ............ 9.15 
Winter 90 per cent® .....ececcceseceee 8.60 

All delivered in 98-Ib bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario 


country points, 
MILLFEED HIGHER 
The rise in flour was accompanied by 
- in millfeed. Demand for feed is 
rout Quotations vary somewhat, but 
eading Manitoba mills were selling bran 
on Saturday at $28 ton in 100-Ib bags, 





shorts $31, middlings $35, and feed flour 
$44, all in mixed cars, delivered Ontario 
points. 
WINTER WHEAT RISING 

Ontario winter. wheat follows the big 
markets. Deliveries were light and mill- 
ers could not get enough to meet the de- 
mand for flour. At the close, new-crop 
No. 2 red or white was worth $1.73@1.75 
bu in car lots at country points, and old- 
crop $1.71@1.73. No. 1 northern spring, 
f.o.b. cars Georgian Bay ports, $1.961,; 
No. 2 northern, $1.934,; No. 3 northern, 
$1.881,,. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Demand for milling oats was especially 
good, and all the feeding grains were 
moving freely. Quotations: Ontario oats, 
No. 2 white, 62ce@64c bu; malting barley, 
$1.08@1.10; rye, $1.23@1.25; buckwheat, 
$1.05; peas, $2.30@2.35; American corn, 
$1.17, track, Toronto,—all in car lots, 
f.o.b. Ontario points. No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 6714,¢ bu, track, Bay ports. 


OATMEAL ADVANCES 
Rolled oats and oatmeal advanced 20c 
bbl on Thursday. Trade was excellent, 
and mills were all busy. On Saturday the 
price of rolled oats in 90-lb bags, in 
mixed cars, delivered, was $3.55; oatmeal, 
10 per cent over rolled oats for 98-lb bags. 
Export prices held nominally at 50s 
sack in jute, c.i.f. London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, less 2 per cent; pinhead oat- 
meal, 48s; coarse cut, 47s 9d. 
Reground oat hulls advanced $1 ton, 
making Saturday’s price $22 ton f.o.b. 
Montreal or Ontario country points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Bookings were light. Mills have no 
great amount of flour sold for export, 
and do not need much space. Quotations: 
Montreal or St. John ta Belfast or Dub- 
lin, 55¢ per 100 lbs; United States ports 
to London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Cardiff, 
Leith or Dundee, 50c; Aberdeen, 65c; 
Bristol, 75c. 

NOTES ‘ 

The price of bread in Ontario is expect- 
ed to rise another 2c per 3-lb loaf this 
week. 

The rate of sterling exchange at To- 
ronto on Saturday for 60-day paper was 
$4.7040, the same as in previous week. 

The province of Ontario is suffering 
from a serious shortage of railway cars. 
Millers are finding their position with re- 
spect to shipments extremely difficult. 

John Carrick, secretary of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was seriously in- 
jured lately in an elevator accident in 
the building where his company has its 
offices. He is reported to be recovering. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Oct. 30.—Business in 
flour was brisk last week, stocks normal 
and shipping instructions came forward 
freely. Manitoba hard wheat. flour ad- 
vanced 20c on Monday and 30c on Fri- 
day, making the price $10.50 bbl for first 
patent and $10.10 for first clear; Ontario 
blended winters were higher at $9.80 bbl, 
—car lots in wood, f.o.b. track, St. John; 
Halifax, 5c bbl more. 

Millfeeds were steady at previous 
prices, $33 ton for middlings and $30@31 
for bran. Manitoba feed flour ruled at 
$41@45 ton, and Ontario at $2.55 per bag. 
Quotations are for jute or cotton bags in 
car lots or part cars with flour, f.o.b. 
track, St. Tohn. 

Rolled oats advanced, Ontario mills 
asking as high as $7.60 bbl in wood. This 
quotation is felt, however, to be some- 
what out of line, as agencies have offered 
oats at $7.15. 


The Hon. Frank Cochrane, minister of 
railways and canals, was in St. John last 


week to inspect the site for the new grain 
elevator. He is authority for the state- 
ment that the grain business to be han- 
dled this winter over the Canadian gov- 
ernment railways will be at least 25 per 
cent greater than in any previous year. 
The road is making every preparation to 
handle the trade. It is intended that the 
new grain elevator shall be ready for 
business early next spring. The contracts 
for the foundation have been let, and 
work will commence at once. 

A. E. McGrntey. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., Oct. 30.—In sym- 
pathy with wheat, flour on Tuesday made 
a further advance of 20c bbl. In spite 
of higher prices, millers reported a heavy 
volume of business, both for domestic 
and export purposes. All the large mills 
were running to their utmost capacity. 

Flour to Manitoba points, in cotton or 
jute bags, delivered to the retail trade, 
net: best patents, $9.60 bbl; seconds, 
$9.10; first clears, $8.10; second clears, 
$6.60. 
Owing to the upward trend of the raw 
material, prices for millfeeds were higher. 
Demand continued keen. Net prices to 
Manitoba points, in 100-lb sacks: 





Mav dacies veeses CU veh ssbhevepeyes $24.00 
DE oc bn dled 66 ckeS se Coed ocwadebavecs 26.00 
GRE GOD ccsece ccccecvccsvecsewesesss 38.00 
BETO GROW co cccccpvececccceccesece 40.00 
Mixed barley and oats ..........-.++ 39.00 
Special midGHngs .......cesceceesece 30.00 
Red dog or feed flour ..........55545 36.00 
GE GRRE owe caccwccsestsocvesceesecs 39.00 


Demand for oats and oatmeal was ex- 
cellent. Prices advanced. Rolled oats, $3 
per 80-lb sack; standard and granulated 
oatmeal $3.35, and corn meal $3.50, per 
98-lb sacks. Demand for cash oats was 
fair, but showed more activity on Friday. 
Prices made some big advances. Closing 
price of No. 2 Canadian western, 61%,c. 

Barley was in good demand all week, 
and a daily advance brought the closing 
price of No. 3 Canadian western on Sat- 
urday to $1.11, against $1.04 a week ago. 

There was a fair inquiry for flaxseed, 
crushers doing most of the buying. Clos- 
ing price of No. 1 northwestern, $2.48. 

The wheat market throughout the week 
was nervous and erratic, and prices con- 
tinued to establish new high records. On 
Thursday news of rains in the Argentine 
resulted in a sharp break, but this recov- 
ered almost immediately. Continuance of 
unfavorable weather conditions, and re- 
ports that snow was general over western 
Canada, sent prices up 4%4c on Friday. 
Demand for cash wheat was rather dull. 
Some good export sales were reported. 

Closing price of wheat, in cents per 
bushel, at Winnipeg, each day of the 
week: 

-——Cash——_, ——-F utures——_,, 

in 2n 3n Oct. Dec. May 
Oct. 23..181% 178% 173% 181% 175% 176% 
Oct. 24..183% 180% 175% 183% 177% 179% 
Oct. 25..182% 179% 174% 182% 177% 180 
Oct. 26..183 180 175 188 177% 179% 
Oct. 27..187% 184% 179% 187% 182% 184% 
Oct. 28..189 185% 180% 189 184 186% 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
NOTES 


It is announced that a demand for free 
wheat will be made to the Dominion gov- 
ernment by the Canadian Council of Ag- 
riculture, which is to meet in Winnipeg 
next month. 


At the International Soil Products Ex- 
position, held at El Paso, Texas, Seager 
Wheeler, of Rosthern, Sask., was for the 
third time awarded the world’s champion- 
ship for wheat. 

The Alberta department of agriculture, 
in a report issued Oct. 1, estimates the 
present year’s grain crop in that province 
as follows: wheat, 41,500,000 bus; oats, 
72,000,000; barley, 9,000,000; flaxseed, 
135,000; rye, 250,000. 

G. Rock. 









MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Oct. 30.—Flour ad- 
vanced in all 50c last week, making stand- 
ard price of Manitoba top patents deliv- 
ered in wholesale quantities here $10.10 
bbl in bags; Ontario winter patents, $9.50. 
Bran sold on Saturday in mixed cars at 
$28, shorts $31, and middlings $33. 

Trade is unusually active in both flour 
and feed. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Oct. 30.—Notwith- 
standing the advancing market last week, 
there was but littie diminution in demand 
for flour in the Southeast, and it was said 
that mills were selling more than they 
cared to under prevailing conditions. 
There were advances totaling 65c bbl, and 
the market was strong at the close, with 
buyers anxious to replenish depleted 
stocks, Numerous reports were heard of 
jobbers selling flour at as much as $1 bbl 
under prices quoted by the mills. 

Prices at the ciose were firm, as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter patents, in 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $9.50@9.80; 
standard or regular patents, $8.90@9.20;. 
long patents, 15c under standard; low- 
grades, 30@50c under standard. 

Minnesota and Kansas City flours kept 
pace with wheat, and were sharply ad- 
vanced. Demand was moderate, with job- 
bers and brokers reporting sales confined 
to small lots. Quotations: spring patents, 
cotton or jute, delivered Nashville, $9.70 
@10; hard winter patents, $9@9.40. 

Wheat advanced over l5c last week, 
and at the close was quoted at $1.92@ 
1.95. Mills did not buy heavily but are 
well supplied for immediate needs. 

Demand was good for millfeed at firm 
prices, and mills had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of their entire output. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
$25@26; shorts or standard middlings, ~ 
$31.50@32.50. 

OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 159,840 bbls, showed an output 
last week of 111,435, or 69.7 per cent of 
capacity. ‘This compares with 97,108 bbls 
and 67.4 per cent the preceding week, 73.4 
in 1915, 53.6 in 1914, 67.3 in 1913 and 
57.8 in 1912, 

STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 29 Oct. 22 
ol a a ere 40,800 45,000 
o Peeters 716,000 736,900 
.. Be eee 40,000 28,000 
GM  desciveccevdecé 700,000 709,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 147 cars. . 
NOTES 


Several large farmers in this section 
made sales of wheat last week. Bracken 
& Perdue, of Franklin, Ky, sold 12,000 
bus at $1.90. Other sales were also made 
at this price. 


Charles D. Jones and F. E. Gillette 
were in Chicago last week as representa- 
tives of the Nashville Grain Exchange at 
the conference on federal supervision of 
grading grain. 

Edward Keiser, of New Orleans, rep- 
resenting the United States Department 
of Agriculture, was in Nashville last week 
in connection with the matter of stand- 
ardization of grain. 


According to an announcement issued 
by S. F. McDonald, of Memphis, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, President Wilson will be 
urged by his association to take steps for 
an embargo on exportation of wheat. Mr. 
McDonald has telegraphed members of 
the association all over the country, and 
finds sentiment strong in. favor of an 
embargo. 

° Joun Lerrer. 
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The prices made for flour are so largely 
nominal that quotations are difficult. The 
retail price in small lots is $8.75 for win- 
ter patents and $9.50@9.75 for spring 
patents, and correspondingly for other 
grades. Rumors are current of consider- 
able business, but transactions are difficult 
to confirm. There has been further re- 
selling recently, but the amount was not 
large. 

Mills refuse to accept bids on round 
lots until they can get sufficient cash 
wheat to fill the orders. There is evidence 
that the consuming trade here is willing 
to purchase, but buyers are afraid to fol- 
low the advance, and scared on the de- 
clines. 

EXPORT BUYING 

Export buying was active last week, 
and there is evidence that the demand is 
following the advance, despite denials 
that the big buyers are doing anything. 
On several days it has been claimed that 
they were not in the market, yet a large 
amount of business is reported either late 
in the day or the next morning. 

It is evident that every effort is being 
made to conceal transactions, and in some 
cases it is intimated that divulging of 
trade has been suggested as likely to bring 
about a cessation of trading with the 
house reporting transactions. While this 
serves to prevent the house making the 
trade from reporting, it does not prevent 
the business becoming known within a 
short time through other. channels. The 
interpretation put upon the condition is 
that much more is being done than re- 
ported, and the effect is very bullish. 

The buying has included hard winter at 
the Gulf in quite large volume, winter 
wheat at Atlantic ports and also some 
durums and Manitobas. The difficulty in 
buying durum is increasing very material- 
ly, as that wheat is very scarce. Pre- 
miums were advanced 3c on Thursday. 
Business Tuesday amounted to 12 cargoes, 
of which it was stated that eight were 
American wheat and four Manitoba. Only 
a small business was done on Wednesday, 
but on Thursday a large business was put 
through. On Friday and Saturday the 
business was somewhat less. 

Manitoba prices are still so much above 
United States wheat that the hard winter 
is being bought rather than Manitoba. 
Quotations for hard winter wheat on the 
other side are about 15@18c bu under 
Manitoba—to include 8s per qr, or 24c 
bu, freight. As there is no open charter- 
ing, the current market is difficult to 
state. The official berth rate is said to be 
12d per bu. The open rate on corn is 
17@18d per bu. The absence of charter- 
ing for full wheat cargoes, excepting by 
the government, shows how completely the 
government is controlling the situation. 
Some charters were made to the Mediter- 
ranean at about 72c bu. 

The buying by the new British Com- 
mission is understood to be through San- 
day & Co., with its Canadian connection, 
W. B. Stoddard & Co., who have been 
the Winnipeg correspondents of Sanday 
& Co. The English exporters are buying 
oats as well as corn, which restricts the 
opportunity for business. Some of the 
French business in oats is done direct, it is 
understood, with the French government. 

No further details have been given out 
regarding the constitution of the new 
commission, but mail advices from Lon- 
don indicate that the early information 
received here is practically correct. The 
price paid for Australian wheat by the 
commission was reported at 40s per qr, or 
$1.20 bu, and the freight is figured at 90c 


bu. Since the new commission started in, 
estimates have been made that over 
10,000,000 bus American wheat have been 
bought, besides several million bushels 
from Argentina. 


STANDARD MILLING CO. DIVIDEND 

The Standard Milling Co. has declared 
a dividend of 8 per cent on the common 
stock, payable one-half in cash and one- 
half in common stock at par. Payments 
will be made as follows: On Nov. 29, 1 
per cent in cash and 1 per cent in stock to 
holders of record Nov. 20; on Feb. 28, 
1917, 1 per cent in cash and 1 per cent in 
common stock to holders of record Feb. 
19; on May 31, 1 per cent in cash and 1 
per cent in common stock to holders of 
record May 21, and on Aug. 31, 1 per cent 
in cash and 1 per cent in common stock to 
holders of record Aug. 21. 

A quarterly dividend of 114 per cent 
on the preferred stock has also n de- 
clared, payable Nov. 29 to holders of 
record Nov. 20. 

NOTES ' 

R. E. Kidder, Kansas City, was on 
*change last week. 

Orlando E. Crouch, a miller of Erie, 
Pa., died recently at his home there, 
aged 81. 

J. A. Walter, treasurer of the Thomp- 
son Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y., who 
with Mrs. Walter has been taking a vaca- 
tion trip, called at this office last Friday. 
He reports business as very satisfactory. 

The American Cotton & Grain Ex- 
change, Inc., a membership corporation, 
has filed with the secretary of state a 
certificate of incorporation. The purposes 
for which it has been formed are to pro- 
vide a suitable building or room for cot- 
ton, wheat, grain or other agricultural 
commodities, etc., in the city of New 
York; to foster trade and commerce in 
these staples; to promote the convenient 
transaction of dealing in these commodi- 
ties, and to adopt standards of classifi- 
cation in the cotton and grain trades. 





PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssurcu, Pa., Oct. 30.—Interest in 
flour last week was well sustained, and 
the buying was well scattered throughout 
the trade. Based on Saturday’s closing, 
flour prices were up an average of 85c for 
the week, this being about in line with the 
advance in wheat. Springs ranged $9.70 
@10.30. Hard winter patents were re- 
stricted in selling, as mills discouraged 
sales for shipment beyond the end of the 
year. Limits on these grades ranged 
$9.30@9.75 for top patent, usual sack 
basis; straight, 20c less. Jobbing prices 
were well maintained, and the trade was 
generally considered to be in a healthy 
condition. 

Millfeed was active, and prices $1@ 
1.50 higher than previous week. Bran 
was quoted at $29@29.50; standard mid- 


' dlings, $32.50@33; white middlings, $37@ 


38; red dog, $41,—all in sacks. 

Receipts of ear and shelled corn are 
below requirements, and are selling at 
the highest prices for years. No. 2 yel- 
low ear corn is quoted at $1.11@1.12, and 
No. 2 yellow shelled at $1.11144@1.12. 
Some new ear corn has arrived, and sold 
at 90c, but it was very wet. 

Receipts of oats are liberal, but the 
market has advanced with the West. No. 
2 white are quoted at 571,@57%c¢, which 
is below lay-down cost. 

Receipts for the week: millfeed, 14 
cars; ear corn, 25; shelled corn, 35; oats, 
111. 

_ NOTES 

Learn Bros. have sold their flour and 
feed business at Wandin, Pa., to Fred 
Henry. 

Thomas Riddle, former secretary of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association, was on 
*change last week. He addressed the 


members with reference to the crop con- 
ditions in Ohio. 

Fred O. Shane, of Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., Philadelphia, John Stanton, of 
James F. Stanton & Sons, millers, New 
Stanton, Pa., William Hogsett, of Union- 
town, and F. VY. Perry, of Scottdale, 
were here last week. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 30.—While it was 
extremely difficult to get buyers and sell- 
ers together, the mills report a good busi- 
ness in spring wheat patent, also clears 
and low-grades, the latter two being very 
scarce, and everybody short. ‘There is no 
disposition to sell ahead on the present 
wild wheat market, millers believing it 
good policy to keep on the safe side, as 
buyers must increase their stocks in a few 
days. : 

Some of the mills are accumulating 
flour, as the feed is wanted and the flour 
will come in handy when rush orders are 
received. Prices are up 75c on nearly all 
kinds of flour and the feeling was strong 
at the close. Local quotations were ad- 
vanced about $1 to the retail trade, but 
no demand was reported. 

Winter wheat mills are doing the best 
this year, and prices are about 75c bbl 
higher than a week ago, with offerings 
light. Short winter patent, $9.40; stand- 
ard, $9.10; pastry, $8.65,—in wood, track, 
Buffalo. 

Rye flour is selling slowly since the ad- 
vance of 30c bbl a few days ago, but the 
feeling is very strong and higher prices 
will have to be obtained, sellers say, next 
week. No. 1 is held at $7.80; straight, 
$7.60; dark, $7.40,—in wood, track, 
Buffalo. 

The millfeed market is on the rampage, 
prices going up every day, and it looks 
as if there would be no stop, even should 
wheat decline. The spring wheat mills 
are all sold so far ahead that nothing 
can be quoted except possibly December 
shipment, for which 50c over present 
prices is asked. There was an active de- 
mand for spot stuff and no straight car- 
loads available. 

Mixed cars were taken as soon as of- 
fered, and the range in prices was $1@2, 
according to the ideas of buyers concern- 
ing quality and shipment. All the mills 
prefer to sell feeds as they make them, 
and this will continue for some time. Job- 
bers are predicting very high prices this 
winter for all kinds of feed. 

Winter wheat mills are selling feeds 
quite freely at $2 advance, and seem to 
have a supply on hand. Bran was quoted 
at $31.50, middlings $34:50, and mixed 
feed $35.50, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was dull, as the 
mills advanced prices $2 ton. Hominy 
feed scarce and in good demand, the 
mills being sold up for prompt shipment. 
Gluten feed advanced $2 ton last Satur- 
day, and there was a good demand. Cot- 
tonseed meal higher; no offerings of 41 
per cent, all 3814 to 41 at present from 
the mills. Oil meal advanced $3 ton, and 
offerings were fair, with trade rather 
quiet. R 

Brewers’ grains firm at $28.50 and dis- 
tillers’ grains $34 ton, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. 

Kafir corn is out of the market. Good 

— 
Buckwheat scarce and wanted, $2.35 be- 
ing bid and $2.85 per 100 lbs asked, track, 
Buffalo. Buckwheat flour is almost un- 
obtainable, the little here selling at 444@ 
5c lb in 5-lb paper bags. 

Rolled oats firm, with a good demand. 
Oat hulls $1 higher, and offerings light. 


THE OUTPUT ‘ 

The output of the mills in this district 
last week was 122,600 bbls, representing 
74 per cent of capacity, compared with 
119,200, or 70 per cent, the previous week, 
165,200, or 100 per cent, a year ago, 116,- 
200, or 84 per cent, in 1914, and 108,200, 
or 79 per cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 7,500,- 
000 bus, compared with 4,929,000 a year 
ago. 

A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering & Appraisal Co., is in Texas on 
business. 

Cars are scarce at some mills and 
others have labor trouble, being unable to 
get flour or feed moved as fast as buyers 
want it. 
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The elevators are taking out all the 
grain from vessels for which cars are sup- 
plied, and this is mostly for Canadian 
wheat. It is only a matter of cars, and 
vessels in the meantime are being held up. 

E. F. Emmonds, of the Simonds-Shields 
Grain Co., Kansas City, George H. Plant, 
of the Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
and E. A. Forsyth, treasurer of the W. S. 
Moore Grain Co., Duluth, were here last 
week. 

There was a sharp falling off in re- 
ceipts of grain at this port for the week, 
compared with last year, and the outlook 


is not favorable except possibly for 
storage. The figures are: 
1916 1915 1914 

Wheat, bus.... 3,129,102 9,714,155 3,143,92s 
Corn, bus...... 195,000 104,000 110,000 
Oats, bus...... 50,000 . 175,765 652,77s 
Barley, bus.... 265,000 853,400 498,250 
Rye, bus....... 80,000 45,000 413,043 





3,719,102 10,892,320 4,817,9:9 
E. BaAnGasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 30.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 12,800 bbls, of which 9,100 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 63 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
12,300, or 61 per cent, the previous week, 
18,500, or 93 per cent, a year ago, ani 
13,900, or 70 per cent, two years ago, 

Operations in flour last week consisted 
principally of small sales. The rapid 
fluctuations in wheat made it difficult for 
millers to do much new business. Boston 
and New York buyers-took just enough 
for immediate needs, while the local trade 
was light. Shipping directions came in 
slowly. 

Spring patents were advanced 65@75c 
bbl to the highest prices in years. Sales 
were made the first of the week at $9.90@ 
10, wood, Boston, but when the price 
reached $10.50 business ceased. Local 
prices to the retail trade went up 50c, but 
mills were slow to make advances, and 
offered to local buyers at $10.20. 

Spring clears followed patents, advanc- 
ing 65@75c bbl. Sales were reported the 
first of the week at $9@9.25, wood, Bos- 
ton, demand being moderate. At the close, 
mills quoted $9.45@9.50. 

None of the mills had any spring low- 
grade flour to offer. They sold out earlier 
in the week, some obtaining $5.55@5.75, 
jute, Boston. 

Winter wheat flours were 75c bbl high- 
er. Sales of straights were made at $7.85 
@8.25, wood, Boston, early in the week, 
but later buyers had to pay $8.60. City 
prices were 75c bbl higher than the pre- 
vious week, local buyers paying $8.80, 
wood, 

” * 

Rye flour was in active demand, mills 
‘selling their output at advanced prices. 
Sales were made at $7.75@8, wood, Bos- 
ton, the ruling figure at the close being 
$8. Rochester buyers also paid $8 for 
small lots. Shipping directions came in 
rapidly, and the mills were rushed. 

Graham flour advanced 30c bbl, or an 
increase of $1 in the last two weeks. Sales 
were made at $7@7.30, wood, Boston. 
Demand was fairly active. Entire wheat 
flour reached an almost prohibitive price, 
millers quoting $9.50, wood, Boston, and 
$9.75@10, wood, to the local trade. De- 
mand was light. 

Owing to the short crop and the gen- 
erally higher range of prices ruling on 
wheat and rye flours, buckwheat millers 
are asking more for buckwheat flour this 
season than in years. Prices quoted so 
far have been around $4.15@4.25 per 100 
Ibs, with the tendency upward. 


Millfeeds sold at very irregular prices, 
some sales showing jumps of $2 over pre- 
vious ones. One mill sold spring bran at 
$30, in 100’s, Boston, while others made 
sales at $32. The same was the case with 
winter bran, some mills selling at $32 and 
others at $34. Demand was active, buy- 
ers paying a premium in order to get 
prompt delivery. 

Spring middlings jumped $1 ton, carry- 
taste Sindh to $36.50, in 100’s, Boston. 
The lowest price quoted was $36. There 
was a brisk } am and mills sold ahead. 
Winter middlings advanced $2, selling *t 
$38@40, in 100’s, Rochester. 

Other feeds were also strong and act ive, 
with prices showing sharp advances. Kye 
feed was $2 higher, selling at $32@34, 1 
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100’s, Rochester. Corn goods were $4 
ton higher, cracked corn and corn meal 
selling at $48@50, Rochester. 

* * 


Clayton C. Blood, of Albion, sealer of 
weights and measures for Orleans County, 
announced last week that residents of 
that county are being defrauded by bak- 
ers who sell short-weight bread. The 
offense is punishable by a fine. of not to 
exceed $500 for each offense. 

R. J. Arxrns. 





BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., Oct. 30.—Flour was 
radically higher last week, with most of 
the trade unable to understand what it all 
means. The advance was 75c@$1 bbl. 
The trading in soft winter straight, both 
for domestic and export account, was 
heavy, while that in the other grades was 
only fair, though showing improvement. 

Soft winters were buoyant and active, 
with patents closing at $9@9.15, wood, 
20(@ 30¢ less in sacks, 40@45c less in bulk 
or buyer’s package; near-by straights, $8 
@8.15; western, $8.15@8.30,—bulk or 
buyer’s sacks, 10@15c more in cotton or 
jute, 40@45c more in wood. Sales were 
large, principally of near-by straight at 
$7.55@8. All classes of buyers were in 
the market. 

Hard winters were fairly salable, with 
patents at the close quoted at $9.55@9.70; 
straights, $9.30@9.45; clears, $8.40@8.80, 
—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c 
more in wood, The big bakers and job- 
bers did more bidding than buying, but 
are all running close on stock and ‘will 
replenish if they see a favorable oppor- 
tunity. 

Springs were in better demand, with 
fancy short patents closing at $10.30@ 
10.45; standard brands, $10.05@10.20; 
long patents, straights and cut-straights, 
$9.75@9.90; first clears, $8.75@9; second 
clears, $8.05@8.55,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. Sales 
were larger, and included a North Dakota 
patent at $4 bbl over what it sold for in 
June. Clears were more sought after, 
and led in the advance. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 63,158 
bbls; clearances, nil. 


NOTES 


Grain exports from Baltimore last week 
were 1,866,779 bus—733,269 wheat, 499,626 
corn, 315,914 oats and 317,980 rye. 

The August Maag Co., bakers’ supplies, 
has leased for a term of years the six- 
story warehouse, 509-511 West Lombard 
Street. 


The Columbia Paper Bag Co., of this- 


city, will build a two-story brick and 
concrete addition to its plant on East 
Fort Avenue. 

Receipts of new southern corn to date, 
1,118,305 bus; same time last year, 1,307,- 
791. Range of prices last week, $1.20@ 
1,901,; last year, 82c@$1.151%4. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
raised its embargo on all grain for export, 
but retains it on all domestic grain ex- 
cepting corn for track delivery. 

The new steamer Holden Evans, 306 
feet long, 47 feet beam and 28 feet mold- 
ed depth, was launched last Saturday by 
the Baltimore Dry Docks & Shipbuilding 
Co. for Christopher Hennevig, of Nor- 
way. 

It is reported that Gustavus & Co., 
local ship agents and brokers, have bought 
for $107,000 the large steel tug Chase S. 
Osborne, which has been plying on the 
Great Lakes, and that they will bring her 
to Baltimore for service between Atlantic 
ports. 

Visitors last week were J. A. Walter, 
of J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo; 
Jules Polak, representing M. B. Nijkerk 
& Co., grain, Amsterdam, Holland; Sam- 
uel Phillips, with the Kasota Elevator 
Co, Minneapolis; John B. Toner, repre- 
Te Fagg & Taylor, grain, Milwaukee, 

is, 


Early last week, the United States gov- 
ernment seized at Baltimore six carloads 
of oats, shipped from Milwaukee and 
bound for export, for alleged violation of 
the federal food and drugs act. It was 
claimed by the government that the oats 
were mixed with weeds and other foreign 
substances, 

The steamship Rowanmore, reported 
sunk, presumably by a U-boat, was one 
of the big Johnston Line freighters run- 
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ning between Baltimore and ———— 
She sailed from‘here Oct. 14 with a large 
general cargo, and was followed later by 
the Vedamore. Another sister ship, the 
Quernmore, reached port Friday. The 
Rowanmore was one of the best, largest 
and fastest ships in the Johnston Line 
fleet. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—The Boston 
flour market is in a very unsettled condi- 
tion. Prices during the week were con- 
tinually on the jump, each reaction being 
followed by a still higher price. Trading 
was irregular, although some flour was 
sold for mill shipment. The general re- 
port was that purchases were confined to 
actual needs and in small quantities. The 
trade has probably not more than enough 
flour to cover its wants during the next 
60 days. 

There are resellers still offering flour 
at 40@50c bbl under mill quotations, and 
that is helping out the small baker to a 
great extent. Considerable has been sold 
in this way during the past two weeks, but 
the relief is only temporary, as these 
offerings will soon be used up. 

Despite the reluctance of buyers to 
purchase at the present range, they have 
about made up their minds that high 
prices have come to stay. The famil 
consumer, especially, is becoming scared, 
and where he usually took one barrel, now 
two or three are bought, all through fear 
that flour will reach $15 bbl at retail. 

Special short patents were quoted at 
$10.75@11 bbl, in wood, at the close, with 
Minneapolis brands at $10.50@10.60. 
Spring country patents were held at 
$10.25. Spring first clears in sacks were 
quoted at $8.60@8.90 bbl, in sacks, but 
there was not much offering at this range. 

Kansas hard patents advanced rapidly, 
the top quotation being $10 in sacks. An 
inside quotation for standard brands was 
$9.10. Kansas cut-straights ranged $8.60 
@8.90, in sacks. Soft winter flours ad- 
vanced 75c@$1 bbl, with a slow demand. 


SERIOUS SHORT-WEIGHT CASE 


The case of the Butler Grocery Co., 
North Adams, Mass., has been taken to 
court by Thure Hanson, commissioner of 
weights and measures for Massachusetts. 
A hearing is set for Nov. 11. The Butler 
company received a carload of flour com- 
posed of 241%-lb bags, at North Adams, 
Oct. 5. There was a shortage varying 
from one to four pounds per bag. A sale 
was made, which led to the discovery that 
a wholesale fraud was intended. 

The flour was purchased through a 
Springfield (Mass.) firm from a, western 
miller. It is the latter, it is said, who is 
responsible for putting up the short- 
weight bags. The Butler Grocery Co. in- 
tends to bring action against the Spring- 
field agency, in due season, with the prob- 
ability that the miller will later have to 
defend himself against a serious charge. 


NOTES 

J. A. Walter, of Buffalo, was in Boston 
last week. 

A new corporation, the John J. White 
Co., Boston, dealers in grain and hay, was 
filed Oct. 18. Capital, $40,000. The Nan- 
tucket Food Products Co., Nantucket, 
Mass., also filed articles of incorporation 
Oct. 19. Capital, $20,000. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Brewery Turned into Mill 

Wasurneton, D. C., Oct. 30.—On Nov. 
1, Virginia joins the ranks of the dry 
states, which, of course, means that there 
will be a number of breweries going out 
of business, unless they are converted for 
the manufacture of other products. One 
large brewery, that of the Robert Port- 
ner Brewing Co. at Alexandria, will be 
immediately taken over by the Virginia 
Feed & Milling Corporation, Alexandria, 
which has just been granted a charter 
by the state, with a maximum capital 
stock of $50,000, and a minimum of 
$10,000. 

The officers are to be Alvin O. Port- 
ner, Washington, D. C., president, and 
George H. Beuchart, Alexandria, secre- 
tary and treasurer. It is stated that the 
new corporation will establish agencies 
throughout pa og and Maryland, and 
will engage in feed and milling busi- 
ness on a large scale. 

Ricwarp B, Wartrovs. 
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Some mills reported a .dull week for 
flour, while others claimed to have had a 
good one, in spite of the further advance. 
Shipping directions on old orders were 

, as the trade generally is antici- 
pating its actual wants. 

There was good inquiry from all sec- 
tions and, although there was no great 
activity in eastern markets, a fairly 
steddy demand was experienced from the 
jobbing trade and car-lot buyers. Bak- 
ers took less than the jobbers. 

Flour prices were advanced 60@70c 
bbl on the week to correspond with the 
advance in wheat, but quotations were at 
a wide range. Some mills were willing to 
shade a little to meet buyers’ views but, 
in the main, prices .were held firmly at 
full advance. Most mills reported south- 
ern trade quiet. The only bookings made 
were for mixed-car lots for prompt ship- 
ment. 

Cables were more active, and some fair- 
sized sales of patent and clears were made 
to the United Kingdom. Many workable 
bids were received from Latin America 
and the West Indies, and an exceptionally 
good business was done to these quarters. 
Bids from the Continent were out of line, 
and no sales were reported. 

Local buyers are still bearish, and job- 
bers and bakers confine their purchases 
almost wholly to current needs. There has 
been less long-time contracting this season 
than for many years. 

Clears and low-grades were in good de- 
mand at good prices, and all offerings are 
well taken care of. Mills are offering 
these grades very sparingly. Macaroni 
manufacturers were heavy buyers of du- 
rum wheat flours, purchasing some 
round lots for delivery within the next 
three or four months. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $8.65@8.90; straight, 
$8.35@8.50; first clear, $7.20@7.60; sec- 
ond clear, $6.50@6.70; low-grade, $6.20@ 
6.45,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, 
$8.40@8.65; second patent, $8@8.25; extra 
fancy, $7.65@8; second clear, $7@7.25; 
low-grade, $6.20@6.50,—jute or cotton. 
Pacific Coast soft wheat fancy patent, 
$8.90@9.20; straight, $8.50@8.70; cut-off, 
$8.20@8.50,—jute. Spring patent, $9.40 
@9.75; first clear, $8.60@9,—jute. Rye, 
$7.40; dark, $7,—jute. 

Millfeed demand good at advanced 
prices. Offerings were light, mills show- 
ing no disposition to make bookings for 
deferred delivery. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending Oct. 28 was 35,800, rep- 
resenting 88 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 27,600, or 68 per cent, the 
previous week, 30,800, or 75 per cent, a 
year, and 38,000, or 93 per cent, in 1914. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
60,300 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St Louis, made 48,000, representing 
80 per cent, compared with 46,700, or 77 
per cent, the previous week, 47,600, or 80 
per cent, a year ago, and 44,400, or 74 per 
cent, in 1914. 


THE GROWING CROP 


It is estimated that the wheat acreage 
in Missouri will be smaller than last year, 
but southern Illinois will partly offset 
this, as wheat-seeding in this section will 
be larger than the average year. 

Early sown wheat has a good stand, 
with sufficient moisture for the present. 
Late-sown wheat is making slow progress. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
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ceived: Good acreage, but sown late on 
account of dry weather...Crop in .fine 
shape...Wheat in fields looks fine, good 
stand...Growing crop just coming up... 
Growing crop late, but in good shape 
since rains...Late-sown wheat already 
sprouted, with moisture sufficient for the 
present. 

Mills included’ in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il, 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

NOTES 

Frank E. Huhn, of the A. Huhn Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, called at this office 
last week. 

J. H. Compton, representing the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, was at the main office last week. 

David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager of 
the Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 
lon, Ill, was in St. Louis last week on 
his return from Chicago. 

Alf. C. Fjeldberg, of Norenberg & 
Belsheim, Kristiania, Norway, was on 
*change last week, calling on the trade in 
the interest of his company. 

Owing to the increased business in steel 
grain storage and other commodities 
manufactured by the Jos. F. Wangler 
Co., St. Louis, it is figuring on building 
an addition to its auxiliary plant at 
Litchfield, Ill. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puivaperpnut, Pa., Oct. 30.—The flour 
market during the.past week has been 
excited and very strong in sympathy with 
the sharp upward movement of wheat, and 
mill limits have been generally advanced 
50c@$1.15 bbl. While buyers are reluc- 
tant to pay present extreme prices, many 
of them fear further advances, and some 
fair-sized transactions have been noted. 

Business in spring patent was done 
from $8.60 early in the week up to $10 at 
the close, while favorite brands are limit- 
ed-much higher. In the latter small sales 
were made as high as $11, but this is ex- 
treme to quote on the wholesale market. 
Clear is quiet but firm at $8.75@9.25. 

There is a fair inquiry for Kansas 
flours, with transactions at the close 
chiefly at $9.25@9.50 for straight. Soft 
winters have had a moderate call. Con- 
siderable business in straight was con- 
summated early in the week at $7.50@ 
%75, but at the close there was nothing 
available under $8.50. 

The city mills report a strong market, 
and have advanced their limits 75c@$1 
bbl. . 

NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 34,375,- 
795 bus, against 20,821,106 for the same 
time last year. 

According to the state crop report, the 
yield of wheat in Pennsylvania this year 
was 25,070,500 bus, against 24,928,000 in 
1915. Quality was slightly below the av- 
erage, due to wet weather at harvest time. 
The yield of rye was 4,495,000 bus, against 
4,672,000 last year; oats, 32,571,000 bus, 
against 43,095,000. Corn is expected to 
yield less than 48,000,000 bus, against 
54,792,000 in 1915. 

The Kolb bakeries, among the largest in 
the city, announced last Thursday an in- 
crease in the price of bread, 5c loaves to 
6c and 10c loaves to 12c, beginning Nev. 1. 
The announcement stated that, “because 
of the continued high price of flour, 
sugar, shortening and other materials, to- 
gether with the increased cost of about 
every item of expense connected with the 
manufacture of bread, they are compelled, 
much to their regret, to make a, readjust- 
ment in their prices.” 

Samust S. Dantets. 
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(Continued from page 313.) 

under such rules of law as we have been 
able to quote, the carrier may not cease to 
be a carrier under the terms of a throu 
contract to carry and deliver, unless t 
shipper or owner gives specific orders “to 
hold in transit.” Furthermore, that the 
only valid stipulation of such a contract 
is the sum of the rates of freight named 
therein. 

Any clause in such a through contract 
which relates or refers in any way to a 
contingent charge, such as storage or de- 
murrage, unless caused by the direct 
action of the owner of the property by 
ordering the goods held in transit, is not 
a legal lien on the property and cannot 
be collected from the owners of the goods, 
that is to say, the consignee in the foreign 
country, or any other purchaser of the 
bill of lading. ‘ 

Nor could such charges be collected 
from the shipper, unless the shipper has 
previously given a guaranty to pay such 
charges. This feature of the revised 
through export bill of lading is, perhaps, 
the most important matter today before 
shippers with respect to the transporta- 
tion of their export shipments. 

LIABILITY OF CARRIER FOR LOSS AND DAMAGE 

There are several other matters of im- 

ortance in the proposed export through 
pill of lading, one of which relates to the 
liability of the carrier for loss and dam- 
age. The carrier has proposed in the past 
to limit his liability, contrary to the law, 
by putting in the bill of lading a condi- 
tion which could not be complied with; 
that is to say, shippers must file claims in 
this country within 30 days after the de- 
livery of the goods to the ocean carrier 
at seaboard, in spite of the fact that 
examination for damage must occur in a 
foreign country. [It is physically impos- 
sible for a claim to reach this country 
within 30 days, or even four months, as 
was later suggested. 

In view of our particular interest in 
the matter of claims for loss and damage, 
we have taken on ourselves the duty of 
bringing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the whole case of the pro- 
posed revised export bill of lading. Final 
briefs and arguments were concluded at 
Washington on Oct. 20, and copies of the 
brief, written very ably by H. G. Wilson, 
have been filed with Secretary Husband 
for your information. . . 

THE MERCHANT MARINE 

It may seem inopportune to speak of 
the need for an American merchant ma- 
rine when we hear constantly of new 
accessions of ships to American registry. 
It is the habit of the present government 
to point with pride to the large increase in 
merchant shipping under the American 
flag, but it is apparent to those who are 
familiar with the subject that this state 
of affairs has been brought about wholly 
by war conditions. .The abnormal profits 
in freight are sufficient to overcome the 
disabilities placed upon an American 
merchant marine by acts of Congress. 

During the period of reconstruction of 
most of the world’s trade, which must 
necessarily begin to occur some time after 
the war has ended, our infant merchant 
marine must engage in a titanic struggle 
for existence with the merchant marines 
of Europe and Japan. Steamers will be 
released from war service. Many steam- 
ers have been built to replace those that 
have been lost, many others are building 
and will be built under the fostering care 
of those governments, which are keenly 
alive to the need of foreign trade ex- 
pansion by means of its own merchant- 
men. j 
How are we going to compete with our 
government as a competitor? How are we 
going to overcome the burden placed upon 
the American shipping by the La Follette 
bill, and the burdensome rules and regu- 
lations affecting measurements and dues? 

I suggest to you, if you will allow me, 
that you consider seriously whether you 
care to exert any influence of this kind 
at this opportune time. It is a matter of 
considerable disappointment that neither 
of the great political parties is advocat- 
ing very much with respect to the great 
trade problems which will follow after 
the war is ended. This may account for 
a , ap deal of the apathy which seems 
to apparent in the coming elections. 

Every country of Europe, including 
those at war, is considering earnestly 
every phase of domestic and foreign 
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trade, preparing itself for that great un- 
known situation which certainly and ma- 
terially will affect its fortunes in the days 
of peace to come. What are we doing? 
As far as the public can ascertain, we are 
doing very little or nothing. 


‘ PROPOSALS TO FACILITATE SHIPPING 

I believe it would be a good policy to 
advocate the annulment of the La Follette 
bill, and any other laws which put an 
undue burden of expense for operation on 
American ships. 
good for the country to ask for the en- 
actment of a law providing for the estab- 
lishment of free ports, each of sufficient 
area to permit manufacturing for export 
and shipbuilding for the foreign trade, 
by the use of “duty free” material, and 
where any article may be imported free 
of duty for export distribution. 

I would extend that idea to free manu- 
facturing in the interior. For instance, I 
would recommend a law which would per- 
mit American flour millers to grind for- 
eign wheat for export without payment 
of duty and without bonding the mill, by 
applying to the milling industry that rule 
now provided by law which permits the 
refining of lead for export. 

I also urge the great importance of 
special rates of freight and special forms 
of contract for the transportation of 
merchandise from the interior of the Unit- 
ed States to foreign countries. It should 
be the policy of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to suggest and order such 
favorable rules and regulations as will 
encourage the interior manufacturer to 
engage in export trade. 

It is of little use for the Department of 
Commerce, through our consuls, or for 
our foreign ministers and ambassadors, 
to assist American manufacturers to gain 
access to foreign markets, if the rules and 
regulations concerning the transportation 
of exports are so burdensome as to make 
the business difficult and unprofitable. 


EXPORT TRADE DISCUSSED 


Substitute for Drawback and Bonding Sys- 
tems Considered—Federation Urged to 
Advocate Adequate Merchant Marine 


The reading of -Mr. Price’s report was 
followed by a long and energetic discus- 
sion. Mr. Price himself added to his 
formal report a further recommendation 
that the t’ederation should do whatever 
it could to see that the revised export bill 
of lading is not made unjust to shippers. 
“There is very little use for you,” he 
said, “to have trade relations with foreign 
countries if your instrument of transpor- 
tation is no good to you. If it is burdened 
by charges which you cannot control, and 
which are extra to the freight charges, 
and if during the transit a carrier may 
cease to be responsible for the safe cus- 
tody of the goods, your trade relations 
with foreign countries won’t do you any 

” 


Mr. Husband spoke of the British royal 
commission recently appointed to consider 
the wheat and flour supplies of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and explained that Oswald 
Robinson, president of the British Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, and a member 
of this commission, had publicly protest- 
ed against the insinuation maue by the 
president of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Runciman, when he said that the govern- 
ment had no intention of bringing in 
wheat “and then allowing the whole ad- 
vantage to be filched from the consum- 
ers. 

Mr. Stern then began the discussion of 
that part of the export agent’s report in 
which he advocated a law permitting mill- 
ers to import wheat duty free, and export 
an equivalent amount of flour. The presi- 
dent called on various members for an 
expression of their views, C. T. Ballard, 
Mr. Crocker, Mr. Hunt, M. Mennel, Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Lassen all speaking on the 
subject at some ae Mr. Mennel and 
Mr. Hardenbergh dwelt particularly on 
the difficulties presented by the inade- 
quacy of the country’s merchant marine, 
while Mr. Postel advocated an export 
duty on raw materials. 

A motion submitted by Mr. Clark was 
finally carried, to the effect that the ques- 
tion of importing wheat from foreign 
countries should be submitted to the Fed- 
eration’s committee on export trade and 
legislation, that this committee should 
eg ae a draft of a bill on this subject, 
to presented at the Federation’s next 
meeting, and that the treatise prepared 


1 believe it would be. 


some time ago by the chairman of this 
committee, C. C. Bovey, entitled “Ine 
Fallacy of Export Wheat Shipping,” be 
published and distributed among 
members of the Federation. 


Package Differentials 
In the absence of Mr. Olson, chairman 
of the committee on package differentials, 
sales contracts, trade-marks and publicity, 
Secretary Husband read a brief report 
from him, as follows: 


The high cost of various kinds of flour 
packages has brought out numerous re- 
quests from millers from all sections, urg- 
ing the need of adjustment in differen- 
tials. Your committee has exchanged 
views, but has not arrived at any definite 
conclusion; hence, is not prepared to 
make any recommendation. 

From the number of requests and sug- 
gestions received from millers by your 
committee, it would seem highly impor- 
tant that this question be given careful 
consideration and definitely disposed of 
during this meeting. 

As a result of prevailing high prices, 
sales of flour for forward delivery involve 
greater risk than in previous years; hence 
it would seem that the Federation sales 
contract. should be gone over carefully 
and such changes made as will safeguard 
the seller to a greater degree than the 
present contract. 


The discussion which followed this re- 
port took up all the rest of the morning 
session, in the course of which Mr. Stern 
urged that, whenever possible, the various 
committee reports should be drawn up 
sufficiently far in advance of the meet- 
ings so that they could be printed and 
distributed beforehand. It was clearly 
felt that some change in the matter of 
package differentials ought to be made, 
and that the committee should have tried 
to get into the hands of the members some 
definite schedule on which discussion 
could be based. 

C. T. Ballard expressed the general 
sentiment of the meeting when he said: 
“With all the possible causes for a decline 
in the price of wheat from the very high 
pinnacle to which it has at present run, it 
strikes me that in making our sales we 
are entitled to a larger margin of profit 
than in ordinary times.” Mr. Crocker 
supported this view of the situation. 
“What we termed in former days our in- 
visible profits,’ he said, “are gradually 
slipping away from us. They have slipped 
away.” 

Mr. Grigg suggested that the commit- 
tee attempt to draw up a single set of 
differentials for the entire country; but 
after further discussion his motion was 
amended to the effect that a special com- 
mittee should be appointed, with Mr. 
Stern as chairman, to consider the matter 
at once, and report before the close of the 
meeting. The president appointed this 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Stern, 
Postel, C. T. Ballard, Marr, Crocker, 
Lassen and Valier, and it presented its 
report toward the close of the afternoon 
session. 


Dr. Duvel Not Present 

The morning programme was to have 
been closed by an address on the federal 
grain standards act by Dr. J. W. T. Du- 
vel, crop technologist of the Department 
of Agriculture, but he was unable to be 
present, on account of a hearing elsewhere 
on the question of grain grades. After 
the discussion of package differentials, 
therefore, the meeting adjourned for 
lunch, which was served in the same room 
where the sessions were held. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


Discussion of Transportation Matters, Grain 
Standards and Plans for Mass Convention 
—Report of Differentials Committee 


The afternoon session opened with the 
report of the committee on export trade 
and legislation, read by the secretary in 
the absence of Mr. Bovey, chairman of 
the committee. The report was in sub- 
stance as follows: 


Due to a number of causes, the export 
trade since our last report has been much 
less in volume than conditions abroad 
would seem to indicate. The numerous 
restrictions placed upon American export 
flour trade, as a result of the war, were 
doubtless responsible for this condition. 
While the flour exports for the year end- 
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ing June 30, 1916, were almost as great in 
volume as those of the preceding year, it 
is doubtless true that a number of Ameri- 
can millers withdrew entirely from the 
export trade rather than assume the addi- 
tional risks that became necessary as a 
result of regulations providing for pay- 
ment of storage at seaboard, etc. 

The question of opposing these storage 
charges at seaboard was thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the Federation committce 
on transportation, and it did not seem 
wise to attack them as an organization, 
although individual millers have continued 
to express their disapproval of the as- 
sessment of these charges. At a hearing 
on the bill-of-lading case, at New York 
City, in May, a number of miller wit- 
nesses pointed out the injustice done to 
American millers by charging storage on 
export shipments; in this mannér the su))- 
ject was brought to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It was indicated by many that they 
were willing to tolerate storage charges 
during the congestion due to the war, but 
they would fight these if there were any 
attempt to continue the shortening of thie 
free storage period when conditions are 
normal again, 

It became necessary, in making export 
sales to Scandinavia, to report such sales 
to the British embassy at Washington, 
and to secure “letters of assurance” from 
that embassy before shipment could be 
made, Although this was brought to the 
attention of the State department, our 
government seemed powerless to inter- 
fere. Many millers discontinued efforts 
to do business in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark rather than submit to the detail 
and expense necessary under this regu- 
lation. 

From the standpoint of the miller, the 
most important legislation passed by 
Congress at its last session was the grain 
standards act; a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Federation, with Fred J. 
Lingham as chairman, was in daily touch 
with this subject, and was represented at 
all hearings and conferences regarding it. 
That committee is still active in the work 
of collecting data for the purpose of 
establishing wheat grades under this 
grain standards act. 

The Rainey bill, to repeal the mixed- 
flour law, is still in the hands of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 
An effort was made by Congressman 
Rainey to have this bill reported favor- 
ably on Aug. 15, but this effort failed. 
He has since appeared before the Federal 
Trade Commission, and endeavored to 
secure the indorsement of that body for 
his bill, but no action has been taken by 
the commission, 

Senate resolution 43, by Senator Walsh, 
of Montana, empowers a committee of 
the Senate to investigate the freight 


‘blockade at seaboard, and to report its 


effect upon foreign and domestic com- 
merce, ocean freight rates, and shipping 
conditions between United States and 
foreign ports. This is still pending. 

The Pomerene bill, regulating bills of 
lading, became a law. In a general way 
this act may be said to give an exact 
status to bills of lading, making carriers 
responsible for the delivery of all goods 
signed for by their representatives, or 
payment for same. This act becomes op- 
erative Jan. 1, 1917. ~ 

A bill introduced in the House by Mr. 
Webb, of North Carolina, provides for 
combinations of American manufacturers 
and merchants to conduct export trade 
under certain restrictions. This bill passed 
the House on Sept. 2, 1916, and is now 
under consideration by the Senate (om- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

The second session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress will convene on Dec. 4, 1916, for 
what is known as the “Short Session, 


automatically passing out of existence on 
March 4, 1917. It is necessary that mill- 
ers be alert during the coming session, @s 


efforts will no doubt be again made to 
secure the passage of the Rainey !ill. 
Being a short session, it is doubtful 
whether any further legislation affecting 
millers will be introduced. 


Report on Transportation 
There was little discussion of the ' 
port of the committee on export trade 
and legislation, but, despite the protests 
of Mr. Roos,-who is a member of that 
committee, a vote of thanks to its mem- 
bers was passed. ; 
The report of the’ committee on trans- 
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portation, in substance as follows, was 
next : 

Immediately following the April meet- 
ing of directors, delegates and members, 
the transportation committee proceeded 
to establish an active complaint in all 
directions against the storage and demur- 
rage tariffs which were published by the 
railroads and incorporated in their per- 
manent tariffs, and covering flour moving 
under through bills of lading. 

The matter was taken up personally 
with Commissioner Clark, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Washington, 
and from this correspondence your com- 
mittee was justified in “ee that the 
storage and demurrage established in 
these tariffs was a war measure, and in 
that sense temporary, or until congestion 
at the American seaboards could be 
cleared. 

A canvass of all exporting millers was 
made by the Federation office; these re- 
plies were tabulated, and the result was 
that many millers felt that, if the stor- 
age and demurrage charges were of a 
temporary nature, it would be best not to 
file 2 complaint. 

Your committee had already consulted 
with H. G. Wilson, traffic commissioner, 
but after tabulating the replies received 
fron millers it was thought best not to 
proceed with a formal complaint, but in- 
stead to file vigorous personal complaints 
with all the traffic men from railroads 
with whom millers had an opportunity to 
converse, and explain the situation, and 
it was further decided to place all of 
our complaints in a record of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, I. C. C., 
Docket No. 8369, in the matter of the 
Price-Lightburne case, and in the general 
matter of bills of lading. 

This hearing was called in May, at New 
York City, and we presented some very 
excellent witnesses representing all the 
different districts included in the mem- 
bership of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. 

Their complete testimony was put into 
the records under the guidance of Traffic 
Commissioner Wilson. Mr. Wilson has 
since filed a brief, in behalf of several 
parties interested in this matter, and rep- 
resented by him, including the Millers’ 
National Federation. 

The action of Congress in passing the 
new eight-hour law for the railroads will 
undoubtedly have its effect upon the mill- 
ing industry, but it is too early at this 
time to analyze the result of this legisla- 
tion. 

Furthermore, Congress organized a 
joint committee of its members to inves- 


tigate the conditions relating to interstate . 


and foreign commerce, and the necessity 
of further legislation relating thereto, 
and to report in January, 1917. Hearings 
hvae been set to begin on Nov. 20 

Business organizations are declaring in 
favor of correcting specified defects in 
the present system of government super- 
vision over railways. 

This will be a matter of vital impor- 
tance to the milling industry, and we shall 
have to determine either individually or 
as a ederation on certain, specific ques- 
tions, about as follows: , 

“Shall we favor exclusive federal con- 
trol or regulation, as opposed to the pres- 
ent dual system ?” 

“Shall we favor exclusive federal incor- 
poration of all common carriers, and fed- 
eral regulation of the issuance of secur- 
ity?” 

These are the two main questions in- 
volved, and there are many ramifications 
of each one. These are big problems, and 
perhaps will have to be determined ac- 
cording to the individual thought of our 
directors and members. 

Your committee has had several matters 
teferred to it during the past six months, 
each of which was a purely local trans- 
portation matter. It has been considered 
to the best interests of the Federation 
that the Federation transportation com- 
mittee do not take up these local matters, 
because they usually are matters of dis- 
cussion between two districts or terri- 
tories, both of which are represented in 
the Federation. 

It is the opinion of your committee that 
all millers should instruct themselves 
more thoroughly in the matters of trans- 
Portation, because each year this becomes 
* more active problem in the transaction 
of the milling business. 

Your committee was authorized to con- 


' ider the matter of the employment of a 
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transportation manager for the Federa- 
tion, but the condition of the Federation’s 
finances has been such that nothing has 
been actively done along this line. 


Discussion of Railway Matters 

The reading of the committee’s report 
was immediately followed by a speech by 
Charles T. Ballard, in which he dwelt on 
the troubles occasioned by the shortage of 
cars. “Is it possible for us here,” he said, 
“to take up this question of car shortage, 
and see whether or not there is any power 
anywhere that will require the unloading 
of cars in the East so that they may come 
back to us, and we may load our prod- 
ucts for shipment?” 

Mr. Hunt explained the new demurrage 
system in effect in Kansas, saying that, in 
his judgment, it would go far to correct 
the evil. The system has a sliding scale 
of charges, with 48 hours’ free time, $1 
for the first 24 hours thereafter, $2 for 
the second, $3 for the third, $4 for the 
fourth, and $5 for every succeeding 24 
hours. 

M. Mennel maintained that the chief 
trouble was not due to delays in loading 
or unloading, but to the unwillingness of 
the railroads to furnish adequate equip- 
ment. Mr, Roos pointed out that his mill 
loaded, on an average, 49,000 lbs to the 
car, despite a considerable number of 
24,000-lb cars sent out locally, and that a 
car was rarely held even a day. He 
agreed with Mr. Mennel that the root of 
the trouble was to be found in the inade- 
quate supply of cars provided by the 
roads 


This led to an extended discussion of 
the Newlands commission, appointed to 
consider the whole question of federal 
regulation or control of railways, federal 
incorporation for interstate carriers, and 
so on. Mr. Mennel recommended that, 
before any action was taken, the secretary 
should secure and distribute among the 
members copies of a speech delivered by 
George A. Post, discussing in detail fed- 
eral ownership, federal regulation and 
state regulation of common carriers. 

His recommendation, in the form of a 
motion, was carried, with the amendment 
that the Federation should ask the opin- 
ion of its members on the question, in 
order to have something definite to pre- 
sent when called upon by the Newlands 
commission. 

A resolution definitely committing the 
Federation to the support of federal as 
opposed to state regulation, but protest- 
ing against any form of federal owner- 
ship of the carriers, was laid on the table. 


FEDERAL GRAIN STANDARDS 


Series of Questions Presented by Mr. Ling- 
ham—Moisture Content Debated—Prob- 
lem of Number of Grades for Wheat 


The next business was the reading of 
the report of the committee on grain 
standardization and inspection, which was, 
in substance, as follows: 

Your committee on grain standardiza- 
tion and inspection, appointed to look 
after the interests of the millers in work- 
ing for a federal law providing for fed- 
eral supervision of grain inspection, or 
for actual federal grain inspection, as 
might seem most expedient, is pleased to 
be able to report the enactment of the 
grain standards act, finally approved 
Aug. 11, 1916. 

The administration of this law has been 
placed, by the Hon. D. F. Houston, sec- 
retary of agriculture, in the hands of a 
committee made up of Mr. Brand, chief of 
the Office of Markets and Rural Organi- 
zation, as chairman, and Dr. Taylor, chief 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

These gentlemen have been very ac- 
tively working toward organizing their 


‘ office and field working forces, their plans 


including the appointment of an advisory 
committee to handle the details of the. 
work. The trade will be very pleased to 
know that Dr. Duvel will be chairman of 
this latter committee, his particular work 
being the standardization of grades for 
all grains. 

During the years when the grain trade 
has been co-operating with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to secure the above 
law, it has been hoped and expected that 
the federal authorities would do all with- 
in their power to administer the law in 
the most practicable way, by calling the 
trade into consultation when formulating 
the trade rules to be used in enforcing 
the law. 


This expectation has been entirely ful- 
filled by Secretary Houston’s having tele- 
graphed an invitation, Sept. 15, to one 
representative of each of the following 
branches of the trade: the grain-growing 
interests, the farmers’ co-operative asso- 
ciations, the merge 4 shippers, the inspec- 
tion department, the exchanges, the ex- 
porters, and the millers, to come to Wash- 
ington for consultation with his depart- 
ment, “in formulating rules and regula- 
tions.” 

The chairman of your committee had 
the honor of being invited to represent 
the millers, and is pleased to report that 
each representative of the various inter- 
ests, without exception, showed only the 
desire to help formulate rules that would 
be fair to every interest, with no unfair 
advantage to his own particular interest. 

Also, the various representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture showed every 
desire to administer the law with the least 
possible disturbance to trade customs, 
while at the same time showing a desire 
to have all rules as definite as possible, in 
order to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing by the trade. 

It is planned that from one to three 
supervisors shall be located in each grain 
inspection market, according to its size, 
whose duties will include the general 
supervision of inspection in his market 
and the hearing of appeals. 

It is planned that supervision of corn 
inspection in the principal markets may 
be possible by Dec. 1 next, to be followed 
by the supervision of the inspection of 
other grains as soon as grades for each 
grain may be formulated. It is now 
hoped that winter wheat grade definitions 
may be formulated so that supervision of 
winter wheat grading may be possible by 
June 1 next, to be followed by spring 
wheat Aug. 1, or both wheats not later 
than the latter date. 

Referring to ‘the work which ‘secured 
the enactment of this long-hoped-for law, 
your committee cannot too strongly thank 
the millers for their co-operation, which 
so freely was given. To your president 
and secretary are due special thanks for 
their active co-operation. 

Your committee wishes it were prac- 
ticable to specifically mention the names 
of secretaries of state and _ sectional 
millers’ associations and clubs, and of 
grain associations and exchanges, and of 
farmers’ organizations, who have assisted 
repeatedly whenever called on, but the 
enumeration of the long list would extend 
this report beyond reason. 


‘Questions Concerning Grades 

After the report had been read, Mr. 
Lingham put before the meeting the fol- 
lowing series of questions, as printed on 
the programme of the meeting: 

Should the new grades include limita- 
tions of moisture content? This question 
evoked nearly an hour’s discussion, of a 
somewhat incoherent nature. Finally Mr. 
Lingham and the president managed to 
get a vote, to the effect that the Federa- 
tion favored a maximum moisture content 
for the first three grades of wheat. Ten 
members favored 13 per cent as the maxi- 
mum, 12 favored 131%, and 4 favored 14. 
There was a vote of 12 to 7 against hav- 
ing a moisture limit for the No. 4 grade. 

Should wheat be handled on a dockage 
basis? After considerable debate, an 
affirmative vote of 20 to 1 was registered. 
It was further voted that wheat contain- 
ing less than ¥% lb of dirt to the bushel 
should be considered clean. 

How many classes of wheat should be 
established? It was agreed to leave this 
matter for the consideration of millers in 
the several territories affected. 

How many grades should there be in 
each class? It was voted, practically with- 
out discussion or opposition, that there 
ought to be four grades and a sample 
grade in each division. 

Should smutty wheat be graded by 
numbers or as sample? The vote unani- 
mously favored grading it as sample. The 
same answer was given to the question as 
to the grading of garlicky wheat. 

A number of other votes were rapidly 
taken, covering the establishment of 
separate velvet chaff grades, the aboli- 
tion of No. 1 hard as a separate grade, 
the establishment of separate grades for 
Pacific Coast wheats, the use of the terms 
“white soft winter” and “soft red winter,” 
and other matters. It was felt, however, 
that all these questions concerned particu- 
lar territories, and that final decisions 
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concerning them should properly be left 
to the millers of those territories. 

Mr. Lingham further explained that 
the Department of Agriculture consid- 
ered it possible to have the new grades 
ready for yor E by June 1, 1917. It 
was voted that the grades for spring 
wheat ought not to be made applicable 
before Aug. 1, while the .winter wheat 
grades could become effective June 1. 


The Next Mass Convention 

With most of its regular business dis- 
posed of, the meeting was then invited by 
the president to consider the question of 
holding a mass convention next May. 
After the passage of a motion to the 
effect that there should be such a conven- 
tion, and that the secretary should can- 
vass the situation with regard to the place 
for holding it, Mr. Meyer set the ball 
rolling by intimating that a meeting 
somewhere in the Ozarks would be very 
pleasant. , 

Mr. Hunt followed him, describing the 
scouting trip undertaken by Messrs. 
Plant, Husband, Eisenmayer, Sterling 
and himself, and enlarging on the beauties 
of Hollister. Mr. Husband and Mr. Plant 
also described their trip, with evident en- 
joyment as they mentioned the fish they 

ad caught. 

(Continued on page 326.) 





DOWN YONDER IN THE HILLS 


(Continued from page 310.) 
the euphonious name of the “Sammy 
Lane Line,” while its boats are known as 
“Dan Matthews,” “Old Matt,” and other 
cognomens selected from “The Shepherd 
of the Hills.” 


PETE’S CAVE 


“Marvel Cave,” known to Mr. Wright's 
readers as “Pete’s Cave,” is believed to 
be the greatest discovered cavern in the 
world. The area already traversed ex- 
ceeds that of Mammoth Cave, of Ken- 
tucky, while nothing is known of what 
vast rooms may lie beyond the section so 
far penetrated. At the very entrance to 
the cavern is a chamber more than 300 
feet long, 150 feet wide, with its arched 
roof 195 feet above the floor. So huge is 
the room that a very mountain of débris 
more than 100 feet high seems incidental 
to the cavern itself. A’ single stalagmite 
is 80 feet high and more than 100 feet in 


circumference. 


In another chamber of the cavern is 
another stalagmite nearly as large, within 
which, hollowed from the onyx itself, is a 
chamber of considerable size. Three rivers 
flow through Marvel Cave, one of them 
spreading into a lake of unknown depth. 
Marvel Cave is a few miles from Hol- 
lister, and easily reached by driving from 
there or from Garber, the second railway 
station above. 


MOTOR-ROADS IN THE HILLS 


Roads in southwestern Missouri are not, 
generally speaking, good, save around the 
larger towns like —— Joplin and 
along the main railway lines. Very 
roads are now being built into the White 
River country, and a fair road is already 
available the greater part of the distance. 
Local roads about Branson and Hollister 
are mostly rocky, although all of them are 
regularly used for motor travel. 

If one be not too particular, the dis- — 
trict can be comfortably reached by road 
from either St. Louis or Kansas City, with 
good driving assured the greater part of 
the distance. Once in the hills, a motor- 
car is of somewhat restricted value, and, 
along the rivers, a motor-boat is a very 
—_ more desirable means of transpor- 
ation. 


TO REACH THE DISTRICT 


From St. Louis the most direct route 
to Branson-Hollister is via the Frisco 
Railway to Springfield, where direct con- 
nection is made with the Missouri Pacifie- 
Iron Mountain for Crane, with a second 
direct connection for Branson. 

The district is more easily accessible 
from Kansas City via the Missouri Pacific. 
A through train over that line leaves at 
midnight, arriving at Hollister the fol- 
lowing morning at eleven. In the summer 
season, this train carries a through sleep- 
ing-car to and from Hollister. 

In connection with the planned “Mill- 
ers’ Camp Meetin’,” special through trains 
would, of course, be operated from both 
St. Louis and Kansas City, making a night 
run from each city. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, OCT. 2% 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants .........-+605. $9.90@10.20 
Spring patent, jute ............. 9.30@ 9.75 
Spring straights, jute ........... 8.30@ 8.85 
Spring clears, jute ..........+.+- 8.00@ 8.30 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute....... 5.90@ 6.60 


Red dog, 140 lbs, jute .......... 4.00 F 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 9.20@ 9.40 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $8.40@8.75 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 8.10@8.30 
Clear, southern, jute ............ 7.00@7.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $8.90@9.40 
Patent, 95 per cent ..........050. 8.40@8.75 
Clear, Kansas, jute .............. 7.65 @7.90 
RYE FLOUR e 
Rye flour, white, jute ........... $6.90@7.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.50 @6.85 


MILLFEED—Demand is excellent, and 
mills are pretty well sold up for the com- 
ing month. Spring wheat bran is quoted at 
$28; middlings, $32; winter wheat bran, 
$28.75; middlings, $35.75; red dog, $40,—in 
100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—December wheat developed 
strength, and advanced from even with May 
to 8c over. Foreign and seaboard buying 
have been an important factor in carrying 
December price up to $1.90, and May to 
$1.87% on Saturday. These are the best 
prices since 1888. No. 2 hard, 2@8%c over 
December, with sales at $1.92@1.93%; Tur- 
key variety, 10@1lic over December; a car 
of dark variety sold at $1.98; No. 2 red, 
1@38c under December; No. 3 red, 4@10c 
under December, with sales at $1.78%@ 
1.82%; No. 2 red, 10 days’ shipment, 2c over 
December; No. 2 hard, December price; No, 
1 northern, 7@12c over December, selling at 
$1.97%. 

CORN—Prices advanced to a higher level 
than the $1.12 of October, 1867. Sales of 
No. 2 yellow, old, were at $1.12@1.12%, and 
No. 2 mixed at $1.11. New No. 3 yellow, 
$1.08; new No. 5 mixed, 98c. Arrivals of 
new for the week were 60 cars, a big run 
for the last week in October. Scarcity of 
cars is a factor. 

RYE—Prices 2c higher; demand good; 
offerings small. No. 2 sold at $1.41 spot 
and a car 30 days’ shipment at $1.36; No. 
4, $1.33@1.36. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings light; buyers 
fairly stocked up; prices sharply higher; 
grits, $2.45 per 100 lbs; meal, $2.44. These 
are the highest prices known. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
--Receipts—. -—Shipments—, 
1 19 1916 


916 1915 16 
Flour, bbis..... 147 207 201 168 
Wheat, bus.... 1,436 1,801 1,500 438 
Corn, bus...... 860 1,274 1,079 1,224 
Oats, bus..,.... 4,202 3,508 2,982 2,966 
Rye, bus....... 163 148 105 121 
Barley, bus.... 1,015 790 242 115 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 28 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring patent, wood...... 0.25 
Hard spring straight, wood .... 9.50@ 9.75 
WOMSy Gear, FW 2cccvescicscves 8.25@ 8.50 
Rye flour, pure, wood .......... 7.60@ 7.65 
Rye flour, country blended, jute 6.90@ 7.10 





Kansas straight, cotton ........ 9.00@ 9.25 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 Ibs, cotton........ ooee@ 2.76 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 Ibs, cotton ........ eee @ 2.75 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 


$28.50; standard fine middlings, $32; flour 
middlings, $35; rye feed, $30; red dog, $40; 
brewers’ dried grains, $29.50; oil meal, $41, 
—all in 100-ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 14@16c, with demand 
good from millers for all milling wheat. 
Shippers were in the market for off-grades, 
and offerings were well taken care of. Re- 
ceipts, 269 cars. No. 1 northern, $1.88@ 
1.97; No, 2, $1.77@1.92; No. 8, $1.45@1.70; 
No. 2 hard, $1.75@1.91; No. 2 red, $1.73@ 
1.88; No. 3 red, $1.65@1.84. 


No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday 183 @185 177@184 145@168 
Tuesday ... 185@188 180@185 145@170 
Wednesday. 187@193 182@189 145@170 
Thursday .. 188@190 182@185 148@170 
Friday - 192@195 183@189 150@170 
Saturday .. 194@197 185 @192 150@170 


BARLEY—Advanced 5@T7c, with maltsters 
and brewers buying choice. Shippers took 
all grades. Receipts, 505 cars. Medium, 
$1.12@1.22; No. 8, $1.11@1.21%; No. 4, 98¢ 
@$1.18; feed and rejected, 85c@$1.15. 

RYE—Strong, with demand good from all 
sources. Shippers were liberal buyers for 
export. Receipts, 89 cars. No. 1, $1.34% 
| “gall No. 2, $1.33@1.42; No. 8, $1.30@ 


CORN—Advanced 10@12c. Demand was 


good and offerings were picked up readily. 
Receipts, 47 cars. A more liberal move- 
ment is looked for next week. No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.01@1.11; No. 4 yellow, $1@1.09; No. 
8 mixed, $1@1.09; No. 3 white, $1@1.09. 
OATS—Advanced 4%@5c for the week, 
with demand good at all times. Receipts, 
421 cars. Shippers bought freely, and of- 
ferings were placed each day. Standard, 
51% @54%c; No. 3 white, 50% @54%c; No. 
4 white, 50@54c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbls... 60,660 102,810 47,696 128,233 
Wheat, bus.. 329,525 342,500 201,945 126,533 
Corn, bus.... 62,980 94,350 61,300 112,235 
Oats, bus....1,005,480 799,900 900,199 802,890 
Barley, bus.. 737,300 560,600 99,332 119,213 
Rye, bus..... 106,980 290,280 138,140 67,260 
Feed, tons... 3,360 7,940 4,945 9,328 





KANSAS CITY, OCT. 28 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent..... $9.00@9.20 First clear.$8.25@8.40 
Straight... 8.80@9.00 Low-grade 6.50@7.50 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and ‘‘cotton sack’”’ trade, 
mills quote $9.50@9.60 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $8.60@ 
9 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 


“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 


cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—The market is again active 
and very much higher, with bran selling at 
$1.45@1.50. Shorts are almost unobtainable, 
and command almost any price asked. 
Some feed is being brought to this territory 
from the Northwest. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.45@ 
1.50; brown shorts, $1.60@1.65; gray, $1.75; 
white, $2; corn chop, $1.85@1.92. 

WHEAT—Cash wheat was again in tre- 
mendous demand at 15@1i7c higher than a 
week ago. The country movement is large, 
but arrivals here are restricted by the car 
supply. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, 
fair to choice Turkey, $1.90@1.92; dark and 
ordinary, $1.86@1.89; No. 3, fair to choice 
Turkey, $1.86%@1.91; dark and ordinary, 
$1.82@1.86; No. 4, $1.81@1.86; soft wheat, 
No. 2, $1.86@1.89; No. 3, $1.83@1.84; No. 4, 
$1.78. 

CORN—tThere was a good general de- 
mand, and the offerings were taken at prices 
8@10c higher, in line with the big advance 
in futures. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 
$1.01; No. 3, $1; white corn, No. 2, $1.01; 
No. 3, 99c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1916 
Wh’'t, bus.1,880,550 1,864,000 1,624,050 981,000 


Corn, bus.. 137,500 149,000 252,500 61,000 
Oats, bus.. 210,800 201,000 85,500 41,000 
Rye, bus... 3,300 10,000 7,700 10,000 
Barley, bus 14,000 42,000 387,800 25,000 
Bran, tons. See ‘secses 3,400 3,000 
Hay, tons.. | 4,716 11,000 1,344 1,000 
Flour, bbis. 15,250 5,000 69,250 68,000 





ST. LOUIS, OCT. 28 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Pere eer re $8.65 @8.90 
GRERRIS cbc bee ccccvevrseccciseves 8.35 @8.50 
Pee DONE. bc vccezecescatesoecues 7.20 @7.60 
DO BRO - eck si citiviensevoes 6.50 @6.70 
BMW POGS ic escevcccisssaveeses 6.20@6.45 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton .......... $8.40 @8.65 
Second. patent, in cotton ......... 8.00@8.25 
Extra fancy, in jute ...........++. 7.65 @8.00 
BOCORE. GHOGT ocvcckc ces secestone 7.00 @7.25 
eT eer ee 6.20@6.50 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
WOMGT DACRE. 6c ccccciessvevve sed $8.90@9.20 
GRRE goons ove ccc eee b bees canes 8.50@8.70 
GIOAEEE 8 ob. ccscccedeedveescccdnens 8.20@8.50 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.48@1.50; hard wheat bran, 
$1.45; middlings, $1.90@2. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.50; middlings, $2@2.25. 

WHEAT—Cash demand good at steadily 
advancing prices, and net change on the 
week was 13@li5ic on soft and 10@16c on 
hard. Receipts, 576 cars, against 508 pre- 
vious week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $1.90 
@1.93; No. 3 red, $1.76@1.85; No. 4 red, 
$1.70; No. 2 hard, $1.89@2; No. 3 hard, 
$1.86@1.88; No. 4 hard, $1.70. 

CORN—Cash demand very good, with of- 
ferings scarce, and prices advanced 9@9%c. 
Receipts, 56 cars, against 67. Closing prices: 
No. 2 corn, $1.07%; No. 2 yellow, $1.09; No. 
4 yellow, $1.05; No. 5 yellow, $1.06; No. 2 
white, $1.07@1.08, nominal. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $4.50 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, 
$4.80. 

OATS—In good demand, with prices 3@ 
3%c higher. Receipts, 209 cars, against 195. 
Closing prices: standard, 54@64%c; No. 8 
white, 54c; No. 4 white, 52% @53%c; No. 


2 mixed, 53@53%c, nominal; No. 3 mixed, 
52%c, nominal. 


RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.36, nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

' --Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
° 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbis.. 90,410 110,720 94,170 105,600 
Wheat, bus.1,043,100 1,375,866 789,280 890,820 


Corn, bus... 87,060 351,600 108,740 46,390 
Oats, bus... 547,400 443,700 405,110 234,120 
Rye, bus.... 22,000 8,800 10,090 11,470 
Barley, bus. 102,400 60,930 6,800 138,130 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


Oct. 28 Oct. 21 Oct. 30 

1916 1916 1916 
No. 2 red wheat... 409,511 419,614 45,059 
No, 2 hard wheat... 601,707 617,585 652,856 
No. 2 corn......... 6,353 41,390 76,077 
No. 3 white COrTm.. 6... ceooces 26,653 
No. 2 yellow corn. ...... 50 11,388 
No. 2 oats ........ 72,892 81,881 ...... 
No, 2 white oats... 11,629 1,689 ccccace 
No. 3 white oats... 478,234 401,231 201,909 
Standard oats - 67,310 B7,320 =. ncvece 
No. 2 rye .....0006 6,545 6,915 1,425 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT, 28 


FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 6,693 
bbls and 7,631,242 lbS in sacks. Exports, 
15,766 sacks to Glasgow. Quotations, 196 


Ibs in wood: 
Spring favorite brands ......... $10.40@10.90 
Se SUNS n. 665 cde sda se ceboes 9.75 @10.00 
Gprins GIGS GORF oc icc cccssves 8.75@ 9.25 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ..... 10.40@10.90 
Regular grades— 
Winter patent ............. 8.75@ 9.25 
Winter straight ........... 8.50@ 8.75 
Winter first clear ......... 8.00@ 8.25 
TE | sn. Fb0 60's ce cecdcss 8.75@ 9.25 
Winter straight ..ccccccqececce 8.50@ 8.756 
Winter first clear. ....cciccosee 8.00@ 8,25 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks.... 9.60@ 9.80 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks... 9.25@ 9.50 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks. 9.00@ 9.20 


MILLFEED—tThe market firm and higher 
under light offerings and a good demand. 
Quotations, per ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$32.00@32.50 


Western to arrive, in bulk...... 30.00 @31.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— . 

GRE ccc cwcc vvedsewssesscecee 31.00 @31.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ..... 30.00 @30.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

TR GROMD ce ccccsccccceccseces 36.50 @37.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

SEED WE (6.600%.- deer eeve cer 33.00@34.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 42.00@43.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 33.00@34.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 32.00@33.00 


WHEAT—Market strongly excited and 19c 
higher. Unfavorable crop reports, particu- 
larly from the Argentine district, influenced 
bullish speculation in all home grain cen- 
ters. Demand fairly active. Receipts, 523,- 
663 bus; exports, 355,008; stock, 1,887,978. 
Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


Ws: Se nb. 53 oo od 6v ce OS OI $1.84@1.87 
No. 2 southern red .......ssseeee 1.82@1.85 
BOCGIGP WVO. TF POE ccccccdccsvvess 1.80@1.83 
a e. Berrie rrr 1.80@1.83 
MOPNCCOE AD oc cccccsccccncsocscccs 1.76@1.79 
ke See eee re er eee 1.72@1.75 


RYE—Supplies small and market firm and 
higher, but demand only moderate. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 western in export elevator, $1.38 
@1.43 bu. Small lots of near-by rye, in 
bags, $1@1.20. 

RYE FLOUR—Trade quiet, but offerings 
light and market firmer. Quotations: $7.75 
@8.25 per 196 lbs, either wood or sacks. 

CORN—The market firm, and 9@9%c 
higher under light offerings and a fairly 
active demand. Receipts, 67,864 bus; stock, 


70,856. Closing prices, per bu: 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Western No. 2 yellow ........... $1.16@1.17 
Western steamer yellow ......... 1.14@1.15 
Western No. 3 yellow ........... 1.11@1.12 
Western No. 4 yellow ........... 1.08@1.09 


CORN PRODUCTS—tThe strength of raw 
material influenced a further advance in this 


market. Offerings light and demand fair. 
Quotations: 100-1b 
Bbls sacks 


Kiln-dried yellow meal.$5.35-@5.45 $2.60@2.65 
Granulated yellow meal 5.60@5.70 2.7 

Granulated white meal. 5.70@5.75 2.70@2.75 
Yellow table meal 


White table meal ..... 56.35@5.45 2.60@2.65 
White corn flour ...... 5.70@5.75 2.75@2.85 
-Yellow corn flour ..... 5.35@5.45 2.55@2.60 
Pearl hominy ......... 5.70@5.75 2.75 @2.85 
Hominy and grits, case 2.00@2.10 A eore 


OATS—Market advanced 5c under light 
offerings and a fair demand. Receipts, 431,- 


560 bus; exports, 495,876; stock, 456,659. 
Quotations: 

BG, DB WED 600s cvins ctenecaves 60% @61 
PD WOOD bins ccceenecreive 60 @60% 
BL WEED ecb ccsineetscvecece 59 @59% 
We ME GEIS coc VeSevcivissrive 57% @58% 
GES GORD 6.0 ccnsiioncesarened 54% @55% 


OATMEAL—Market firm and higher in 
sympathy with raw material. Demand 
equal to very limited offerings. Quotations: 
ground, per 200 lbs, wood, $6.82; patent, cut, 
per 200 Ibs, wood, $6.82@7.75; rolled, steam 
and kiln-dried, per 180 lbs, in wood, $6.20@ 
6.45; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, $4.20@ 
5.75. 





* prices. 


NEW YORK, OCT. 28 


FLOUR —Largely nominal. Quotations, 


car lots: Jute sacks Wood 

Spring patent ........ $9.00@9.30 $9.30@9.60 
Spring first clears..... 7.80@8.20 8.10@5.50 
Spring low-grades..... 6.10@6.50 .... ea 
Winter patent ....... 7.90@8.40 8.20@%.70 
Winter straights ..... 7.60@8.00 7.90@8.30 
Winter low-grades..... 6.25@6.75 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 8.60@8.80 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YOR 


Flour exports totaled 175,900 packayes, 
of which 3,500 were destined for Avonmouth, 
1,000 for Cardiff, 500 for Manchester, 35,709 
for Dundee, 11,600 for Leith, 7,600 for Rot- 
terdam, 1,800 for Copenhagen, 600 for Goih- 
enburg, 16,100 for Bergen, 29,500 for Pirxeus 
and 68,000 for the West Indies, 

Wheat shipments were placed at 1,000,100 
bus, including 80,000 to Liverpool, 136,000 
to London, 126,000 to Hull, 55,000 to Avon- 
mouth, 88,000 to Manchester, 499,000 to Rot- 
terdam, and 16,000 to Copenhagen. 

WHEAT—Persistent export buying con- 
tinues. The English Commission, on Tues- 
day, had a lot of freight to fill, and is 
understood to have bought freely on other 
days. The buying by the old commission is 
reported less in evidence than that by the 
new. Gulf wheat has been freely taken. 
Dutch buyers were also in the market, and 
the Belgian Relief was a moderate buyer. 
Most of the business has been in American 
wheat, as far as traced, although a number 
of cargoes of Manitoba were put through, 
prices in London to figure out $2.34 bu for 
No. 1 Manitoba wheat. Quotations at the 
close: No. 1 northern spring, $2.09%; No. 2 
hard winter, Chicago, $1.91; No. 1 durum, 
$2.16; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $2.03; No. 2 
northern Manitoba, $2. 

CORN—Export ‘buying is persistent. There 
are orders here all the time, apparently, 
and corn is taken in parcel lots steadily. 
Freight room is difficult to get, and the 
quotation is about 50 per cent higher than 
the official rate on wheat. Quotations: No. 
2 yellow, $1.18; No. 3 yellow, $1.18,—c.i.f. 
New York; Argentine, $1.15 delivered. 

OATS—Export orders are largely handled 
through the commissions, and purchases 
have been at times on a large scale. Buy- 
ing outside of them is not important. A 
great many oats are under contract to go 
out. Estimates run as high as 10,000,000 
bus, of which one house is understood to 
have nearly half on its books. Quotations, 
c.i.f. basis: standards, 59%@60c; No. 2 
white, 60@60%c; No. 3 white, 59@59%c; 
No. 4 white, 58%@59c; ordinary white 
clipped, 61@62c; fancy white clipped, 64'4c. 

RYE FLOUR—Prices have advanced with 
light trading, and are quoted at $7.75@8 
in sacks, spot and to arrive. 

MILLFEED—Values continue to advance. 
The situation is strong. Western receipts 
are light and there is an active demand, 
while arrivals are limited. Quotations for 
spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to 
arrive, $30.60; standard middlings, 100’s, 
$34.10; red dog, $40.50. City feed: bulk 
bran $29.40, 100-lb sacks $31; heavy feed, 
in bulk $33.40, 100-lb sacks $35; flour mid- 
dlings, 100’s, $39; red dog flour, $42, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—Prices are very strong, re- 
sponding to the advance in cash corn. Only 
a small business is reported, owing to high 
Quotations at the close: kiln-dried, 
export, bbl $4.80; fine yellow, 100’s, $2.40@ 
2.45; white, 100’s, $2.40@2.45; coarse, 100s, 
$2.40@2.45; hominy, bbl, $5.35; granulated 
yellow, $5.55 bbl; white granulated, $5.55 
bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $2.65@2.70; brewers’ 
meal, 100’s, $2.43; grits, 100’s, $2.43; flakes, 
100’s, $2.80. 


BALTIMORE, OCT, 28 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. .$10.55@10.70 


Spring patent 10.30@10.45 
Spring straight ............+6+- 10.00@10.15 





Spring first clear .............-+ 9.00@ 9.50 
Spring second clear ........... 8.30@ 5.80 
Winter patent, special stencils... 9.10@ ‘.15 
Winter patent .........0c0cc00- 9.00@ 9.05 
Winter straight ...........+..- 8.35@ 8.70 
Winter first clear .........+.+4+. 8.05@ 8.25 
Hard winter patent ..........+ 9.80@ 9.95 
Hard winter straight .........- 9.55@ 9.70 
Hard winter first clear ........ 8.65@ 9.05 


7.00@ 7.75 


Rye flour, pure and blended.... 

MILLFEED—Advanced $1@2 ton as result 
of light offerings and urgent demand.  uo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $30@31; spring middlings, $3534; 
soft winter bran, $32@32.50; soft winter 
middlings, $35 @36. 

WHEAT—Up 19c, with movement an 
mand moderate. Receipts, 703,497 bus: ¢x- 
ports, 788,269; stock, 2,993,995. ¢ ening 
prices: No. 2 red, spot and October, $1.'0's: 
November, $1.90%; December, $1.92; No. - 
red western, spot and October, $1.96%s. 

CORN—Gained 5@12c, with demand good 
and movement light. Receipts, 290,645 us: 


i de- 


exports, 499,626; stock, 105,673.  Ciosing 
prices: contract spot and October, $1.!'; 
track yellow, $1.14@1.15. 

OATS—Improved 4@5c, with pc eenreren 


and demand comparatively small. “ 
350,708 bus; exports, 315,914; stock, & 6 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, 59G 
standard white, 58%c; No. 3 white, | 
58c. 

RYE—Jumped 10@1i1lc, with demand pao 
and movement fair. Receipts, 407,515 aa 
exports, 317,980; stock, 379,793. 1476 
price of No. 2 western for export, $1.4‘ ¢ 
1.48. 
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BOSTON, OCT. 28 

FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 

Per carload— Bbl, wood 
spring, special short patent... .$10.85@11.00 
spring, Minneapolis ........... 10.50@10.60 
Spring, CouMtry .........+. «++. 9.856@10.25 
spring first clear, in cotton .... 8.60@ 8.90 
Kansas patent, standard, sacks. 9.10@10.00 
Kansas, cut-straights, sacks.... 8.70@ 8.90 


Winter patent .......csceeseeee 8.90@ 9.75 
winter straight ..... ctéscescus: ee mae 
Winter first clear ......... sees 8.20@ 9.00 


MILLFEED—Sharp advances in all grades 
of wheat feeds prevailed, with light offer- 
ings and some grades withdrawn during a 
part of the time. Buyers are only purchas- 
ing in sufficient quantities to meet most 
pressing needs. Quotations, mill shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $31@ 
31.50; winter bran, $32; middlings, $35 @36; 
mixed feed, $33@38; red dog, in 140-lb 
sacks, $43; oat hulls, reground, $22.50; glu- 
ten fced, $36.78; hominy feed, $39.40; stock 
feed, $38; alfalfa meal, $28; cottonseed meal, 
$43@ :6; linseed meal, $44. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Corn meal and oat- 
meal advanced sharply, with only a mod- 
erate demand at the higher prices. Rye 
and graham flours were held higher, but 
slow of sale. Quotations, mill shipment, in 
wood: rolled oatmeal, $6.45; cut and ground, 
$7.09; granulated corn meal, $5.76; bolted, 
$5.70; feeding, in 100-lb bags, $2.25@2.27; 
cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, $2.27@2.29; 
rye flour, in- sacks, $7.30@7.50; graham flour, 
$7.70 @ 9.60. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-Receipts—, ——Stocks——, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbis.... 27,558 60,066 ..... 
Wheal, bus...427,188 592,968 261,290 eae 
8 


Corn, bus....- 27,028 2,000 64,891 9 
Oats, bus....- 92,189 32,084 585,308 13,759 
Rye, DUS..++- 9,207 1,150 6,567 95,804 
Barley, DUB... «seeee 83,951 41,427 169,944 
Millfecd, tons. 40 TD -es0ts eevee 
Corn meal, bbls 220 BOGE codes “eee ue 
Oatmeal, cages 2,040 8,075 ..... seeee 
Oatmeal, scks. 1,100 BOOO.. cesse § eriece 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
c—Flour—, Wheat Corn 
To- bbis sacks bus us 
Liverpool 2+. «wee 2,000 77,168 17,978 
London ...+. BEBOS. ccccse vsowe 
Glasgow Bee @eewee. enenee 
Miscellaneous ... BOO. cesves c0ees . 








Totals woes oes 24,485 77,168 17,978 
Since Jan, 1.10,946 1,272,617 16,756,865 1,560,411 

TOLEDO, OCT. 28 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b, Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 





Patent, Toledo-made ......+seeeeeeeee $9.95 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent ...seeee caeeesos socenetes -$8.60@9.05 
Straight .w..cccccecs Cocecscecocee 8.560@8.95 
Clear ..ccccccceccccececccsccoses 8.10@8.55 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ........6+.-. $30.00 @31.00 
Mixed feed ..ceseececseececs «++ 33.00@34.00 
Middling® ccccccecescocesccsocs 36.00 @37.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags........ «eee» @ 42.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 6.00 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 





Cash Dec. May 
Monday ..cecsees 31.76% $1.79% $1.82 
Tuesday .secseees 1.81 1.84 1.86% 
Wednesday 1.82% 1.85% 1.88 
Thursday ........ 182% 1.85% 1.87 
Friday .cccsssvee 1.87% 1.90% 1.92 
Saturday ..ccocce 1.90% 1.93% 1.94% 


Receipts, 97 cars, 46 contract; year ago 
$3, 40 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 19 cars, 8 contract; year 
ago 17, 15 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 32 cars, 14 contract; year 
ago 58, 10 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 159,200 753,000 60,600 261,500 
Corn, Lus.... 21,000 20,400 3,400 6,000 
Oats, bus.... 48,800 92,800 37,600 201,100 


BUFFALO, OCT. 28 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 











Spring 

Best patent sidsesssccocses « «+ $10.00 @10.25 
Braight . i viasanecWasevke esses 9.86@ 9.65 
Wwet clear’ vider eeoddvieses4nee 8.85@ 9.00 
Second cleat 25 dws e wis canean 4 7.75@ 8.00 
Low-grade <sb¥.bueuvd kb one giants 5.50@ 6.75 
Rye, No. 1 scachdienlscaedaness «ee @ 7.8 
Sacked 

Spring bran, per tom .......seeeeeeee $30.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 32.50 
Flour middlings, per tom .....+....+. 38.50 
Red dog flour, 140-Ib sack, ton ...... 40.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ........ 87.65 
Gluten fced, per tOM .....eseeesescess 35.50 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .. . 43.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton .. - 50.00 
acked corn, POF COM .ccsecccessssce 43.50 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 45.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........ . 42.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 5.70 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 19.50 


WHEAT—Millers would not look at wheat 
this week, and at one time there appeared 
to be some pressure to sell No. 1 northern. 
At the close, there were no limits for ship- 
ment. Spot old, carloads, was offered at 
42.09%. Winter wheat was taken as fast 
48 offered, and at the close the market was 
lée per bu higher than last week, with a 
800d inquiry. No. 2 white, $1.83; No. 3 
mate $1.79; No, 4 white, $1.76; No. 2 red, 
ss: No. 3 red, $1.80; No, 2 mixed, $1.83; 
Vilea mixed, * $1.78,—on track, through 
CORN—Light receipts and No. 3 yellow 
wld at $1.17, 10¢ higher than a week ago. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The mills were short, and it was easy to get 
the advance until the ¢glose, when the feel- 
ing was easy. Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.15%; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.15; No. 4 yellow, $1.13%,— 
on track. 

OATS—Slow trade, and offerings liberal. 
Buyers considered prices too high, and held 
off. Closing: No. 2 white, 58%c; standard, 
58c; No. 3 white, 57%¢; No. 4 white, 56%c, 
—on track. 

BARLEY—tThe lowest price here at the 
close was $1.16, and from that up to $1.25. 
Maltsters would have paid $1.16, but there 
were no offerings. 

RYE—No spot offered. No. 2 was quoted 
at $1.42, c.if. Buffalo. 


DULUTH, OCT. 28 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b, Duluth: 
Oct, 28 1915 





. First patent, wood....$9.60@9.75 $5.05@5.25 


Second patent, wood.. 9.50@9.65 4.95@65.15 
Straight, wood ....... 9.40@9.55 4.85@5.05 
First clear, jute ...... 7.85@8.10 4.25@4.45 
Second clear, jute..... 6.15@6.35 3.15@3.40 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.55@3.65 2.70@2.80 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


Oct. 28 1915 
Med, semolina, jute. .$9.95@10.10 $4.75 @4.85 
Patent, jute ......... 9.75@ 9.90 4.55@4.65 


Cut-straight, jute ... 8.25@ 9.40 4.25@4.35 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in ear or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Oct. 28, were: 
family blend, $7.80; pure white, $8.05; pure 
dark, $7.10; dark blend, $7.10. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1916 bbis 1915 bbis 1914 bbis 
Oct. 28..32,900 Oct. 30..36,200 Oct. 31. .33,475 
Oct. 21..32,710 Oct. 23. .41,300 Oct. 24. .35.025 
Oct. 14..31,175 Oct. 16..35,400 Oct. 17. .32,990 
Oct. 7...30,375 Oct. 9...46,125 Oct. 10..34,280 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1916 bbis 1915 bbis 1914 bbls 
Oct, 28.. .... Oct. 30.. 8,200 Oct. 31.. .... 
Oct. 21..24,745 Oct. 23.. 1,430 Oct. 24.. 9,550 
Oct. 14.. .... Oct. 16.. .... Oct. 17.. 4,770 
Oct. 7... eee Oct. 9... 1.2 Oct. 10.. 9,000 
WHEAT—Had a sensational advance for 
the week. News all favored the bull side, 
inducing a vigorous demand, and prices 
attained new high points. Durum sold con- 
siderably over $2 bu, spring futures within 
4%c of $2, and cash ruled well above the 
futures. Close was %@%c under top price. 
Net gain for spring was around 15c; durum, 
19c. Latter was most affected because of 
an unfilled demand, limited offerings re- 
stricting trade. Urgent demand for durum 
is expected later, including export, so sup- 
plies are tightly held. Durum receipts are 
running exceptionally light. To fill orders, 
buyers are forced to bid up. No. 1 durum 
commands a premium of 5@7c over No. 1 
northern. East is taking only small lots of 
spring, and irregularly. Elevator stocks 
continue to increase. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHBAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bu, spot, December and May: 


m——Spot durum———_,, 
No. 1 No. Dec. May 


0. 2 
21... 181% @186% 176% @181% 183% 178% 
23... 185 @190 18 187% 182 
24... 189% @194% 184% @189% 192% 186% 
25... 192 @197 187  @192 195 189 
26... 19254@197% 187% @192% 195% 189% 
27... 198 @203 193 @198 200 195 


28... 199% @204% 194% @199% 202 196% 
97 


BOF ic icictco GS HH ccces @ 94% 95% 99% 
*1915. ° 
Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 

cents: 

Oct. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

21.. 180% @182% 173%@178% 160% @173% 

23.. 183% @185% 176% @180% 163% @176% 

24.. 186% @188% 179% @183% 166% @179% 

25.. 187% @189% 180% @184% 167% @180% 

26.. 187%,@189% 178% @184% 162% @180% 


27.. 193 @195 182 @190 168 @186 

28.. 195 @197 184 @192 170 @188 

80%. wees @100% .....@ 95% ....- @..us- 
#1915. 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Oct. 21 .... ....-@47% ~+»@126 68@110 
Oct. 23 .... 49% @50% ---@128 69@111 
Oct. 24 .... 50% @51% -@12 70@112 
Oct. 25 .... 50% @61 132@135 71@113 
Oct. 26 .... 50% @50% -@134 71@113 
Oct. 27 .... 51% @52% 135 @136 73@113 
Oct. 28 .... 51% @52% 137 @138 73@113 
Oct. 30% ... ....@33% -+-@ 97 60@ 58 

*1915. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Oct. 28 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

c—Domestic——, ——Bonded——_, 

1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 


Oats ...... 742 623 1,773 37 60 26 
Rye ..-see- 106 107 188 2... wee See 
Barley ....1,638 1,348 1,138 24 71 30 
Flaxseed ..1,068 260 1,834 25 6 40 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (Oct. 28), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts——, -——Shipments—. 

Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 


Spring 508 3,520 2,070 71 «1,777 1,148 
Durum ,... 191 2,580 616 411 1,870 750 
Winter ... 74 79 «6119 eve 11 63 
Western .. 4 Gees 9 BS ics 


Totals.... 777 6,183 2,805 491 3,661 1,951 
Bonded ... 126 280 29 40 374 71 


we ses 273 2 
Bonded. 12 13 3 ° oes eee 
RBRVS ..cccce 2 124 # 187 50 54 ‘226 


Bonded... 39 ... ay At gine 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 28 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ending Saturday: Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade—— 

1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 461 24 112 63 16 1 
1 northern.2,110 387 3,133 86 497 825 
2 northern. 961 987 2,193 37 1,463 611 
No. 3 ..... 473 109 338 83 666 616 
NO. 4 aecce see 28 185 98 217 263 
Rejected .. ... 6 a. eee 15 28 
Mixed gr.. ... soe eos eee oes 
No-grade .. ... 110 76 8 246 34 
Sample gr. ... ene Te 9 
Special bin 2,358 2,606 2,536 ... .«.. eee 

Totals....6,363 4,450 8,582 
Macaroni .1,512 2,276 560 95 1,678 
S’western .1,767 198 424 55 8 
Western .. 43 1 1 3 7 3 
Mixed ..... «+. eee eos 119 837 113 

Totals....9,685 6,725 9,567 637 5,138 2,944 
Bonded ... 365 180 98 24 139 24 


Totals...10,050 6,905 9,665 661 5,277 2,968 


FLAXSEED—Received a check and set- 
back. It was the first sign of a slackening 
in the generally bullish situation, but may 
only be temporary. Reactions are quite nat- 
ural after the big advance. Market closed 
easy, 5% @7%c under high points on the 
week. Net losses compared with final figures 
of Oct. 21 run 1%@3%ec. Decline was due 
to bettered country movement and offerings, 
together with realizing. Longs took ad- 
vantage of every sharp upturn to sell, and 
handsome profits have been realized by spec- 
ulators. Oil demand is reported not keeping 
up with flaxseed. Argentine situation not 
changed. Backward crop conditions report- 
ed in western Canada and that only a minor 
quantity will be threshed this fall, 


MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 31 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 





Oct. 31 Year ago 
Stand. patent, wood..$9.75@10.45 $5.35 @5.65 
Second patent, wood. 9.75@10.25 56.20@5.50 
Fancy clear, jute..... 8.00@ 8.50 4.30@4.60 
First clear, jute...... 8.00@ 8.40 4.15@4.50 
Second clear, jute.... 5.50@ 6.40 2.55@3.25 
Red dog, jute ....... 3.80@ 3.90 2.60@2.65 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Oct. 31), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .......... «+++ $9.95 @10.10 
Patent § .ncccccccccccccccccscccces 9.85 @10.00 
CIOAP cccceces Cocceceteeeecne cee 6.00@ 6.30 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Oct. 31) were nominally: 


LONDON 
| Aare beoovgessscc 62s @64s 6d 
| A ees ee - 578 @60s8 
Becond CIOGE occvccccrccesces 41s 64@44s 
GLASGOW 
Patent ..... ween S00 bbs. 0 60.66" o'Se.0n @65s 
Wiret ClOOP .ccccccccccccccccs 59s 64@60s 6d 
LIVERPOOL 
POGARE cccccccvesicocccevcrcs 628 @64s 6d 
PISSE CIGMP occccvccccesccecse 59s 3d @60s 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1916 1915 1914 1913 


Re eee ee 468,380 $38,215" 414,105 
Oct. 28.... 364,485 492,635 297,320 403,825 
Oct. 21,... 391,780 490,890 299,990 368,370 
Oct. 14.... 391,570 508,550 334,080 389,030 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Nov. 4.2.26 seecee 35,145 42,065 61,975 
Oct. 28.... 17,615 29,465 60,165 38,270 
Oct. 21.... 35,410 16,040 37,000 34,030 
Oct, 14.... 18,385 22,490 41,465 49,605 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Sept. 2. 65 54,600 219,875 160,715 1,260 7,600 
Sept. 9. 66 55,300 209,395 220,276 615 6,020 
Sept. 16. 66 65,550 210,350 282,100 1,670 4,975 
Sept. 23. 65 55,300 195,605 296,595 865 12,610 
Sept. 30. 65 55,300 205,030 308,180 1,070 14,570 
Oct. 7. 64 64,800 200,970 311,715 2,550 2,410 
Oct. 14. 63 54,450 215,840 303,905 4,215 3,605 
Oct. 21. 61 49,800 183,975 283,225 4,600 5,810 
Oct. 28. 52 42,225 157,885 246,400 716 11,870 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 81) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 


_ Oct. 31 Year ago 
WOM. ces accviccec’s $26.00@27.00 $17.560@18.50 
Stand. middlings.. 29.50@30.00 17.560@18.50 


Flour middlings... 33.00@35.00 22.00@23.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 37.50@38.00 24.00@25.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Oct. 31 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$31.00@32.00 $22.50@23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 34.50@35.00 22.50@23.50 
Flour middlings... 38.00@40.00 27.00@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 42.50@43.00 29.00@30.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $43.00 @ 44.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 42.00@43.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 41.00@42.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 40.00@41.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks ..... 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. £ 

Corn meal, white* ........... - 5.90@ 6.00 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 7.90@ 8.00 


323 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 7.40@ 7.50 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 6.90@ 7.00 
Graham, standard, bbl* ...... - 7.50@ 7.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ........ 6.35@ 6.45 
Mill screenings, per ton ....... e -00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 13.00@17.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 21.00@23.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 23.00@28.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 18.00 @ 26.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 15.00@18.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ............ «eee + @38.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst .....@41.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1,25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN - 


Oct. 31.—Cash wheat and active options 
in the Minneapolis market for the week 
show a net advance of 4%c bu. July gained 
only 2c. High point for December and 
May was attained yesterday, after which 
there was a big decline, the close today 
showing a loss of 3%@ic. Foreign news 
was the chief cause of the strength, a heavy 
advance in Argentine prices figuring promi- 
nently in Monday’s market. The possibility 
of complications with Germany depressed 
the market today.. 

Minneapolis and Chicago December are 
narrowing. Where the difference recently 
was 13c, today at the close it was only 5%c. 

High and low points for the week were: 
December, $1.98% and $1.83%; May, $1.95% 
and $1.81%; July, $1.86% and $1.77%. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Oct. 24, at the close today, No, 1 northern 
wheat was 3%@4%c higher; No, 2 northern 
and December, 4%c higher; May, 4%c high- 
er; July, 2c higher. ‘ 

Cash wheat demand at Minneapolis is 
anything but brisk. Mill-buyers are very 
discriminating, and apparently show a pref- 
erence for wheat around 60 to 654 Ibs. 
Wheat of this variety can be picked up com- 
paratively cheap, and can be used to ad- 
vantage in mixing. 

For some weeks, millers have been back- 
ing away from the sparse offerings of No. 
1 northern, blue-stem, and premiums on 
both No. 1 and No. 2 have weakened. The 
trade is beginning to feel that a readjust- 
ment in premiums is about due. 

While receipts are light, compared with 
previous years, they apparently are more 
than sufficient for current needs. During 
the past week, it was not unusual to see 
from 50 to 100 cars carried over on track 
unsold from one session to another. 

No. 1 northern, blue-stem, is quoted at 
2@5c over December; No. 1 velvet chaff, 
le under to 1c over December; No. 2 north- 
ern, blue-stem, 3c under to 2c over Decem- 
ber; No. 2 velvet chaff, 5@8c under De- 
cember; No. 3 wheat, 15@3c under Decem- 
ber;; No. 4 wheat, 40@10c under December, 
—depending on weight, color and condition. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

Oct. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
20.. 181% @186% 175% @183% 166% @179% 
21.. 181% @185% 175% @182% 165% @179% 
23.. 18654 @190% 180% @187% 170% @184% 
24.. 190 @195 184 @192 175 @189 
25.. 190 @196 185 @193 171 @190 
26.. 188% @194% 183% @191% 169% @188% 
27.. 198% @199% 188% @196% 174% @193% 
28.. 195% @201% 190% @198% 176% @195% 


30.. 194 @200 189 @197 175 @194 

31.. 193% @199% 188% @196% 174% @193% 
2*.. 995% @104% 955% @ 98% 91% @ 95% 
3t 112% @115% 109% @113% 78% @ 80% 


*November, 1915. tNovember, 1914. 
Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 


Oct. No.4 8.G. N.G. Oct. No.4 8.G. N.G. 


25...167% 148% ..... 28...176 138% 157% 
26...151% 146% 156 30...170% 155% 156% 
27...156 144 176% 381...173 144. ..... 


Closing prices of December, May and July 
wheat: 
Oct. Dec. May July Oct. Dec. May July 
25...191 188% 182% 28...196% 193% 184% 
26...189%.187% 179% 30...195 191% 181 
27...194% 191% 183% 31...194% 192% 182% 
DURUM WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Oct. No.1 No.2 No.3* Oct. No.1 No.2 No. 3* 
265...206 200 155 28...212 207 182% 
26...206% 201% ..... 30...210% 205% 196% 
188% 31...209% 204% 191% 
*Average of closing prices. 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Oct. 30 Oct. 31 Nov. 1 
Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1915 1914 1913 
1 1 10 


Oats ...6,527 6,278 2,190 3,959 3,356 
Barley... 618 640 605 829 1,166 
Rye .... 539 469 89 220 ‘686 
Flaxseed. 657 13 32 241 116 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Corn 





Saturday were: Oct. 30 
Oct. 28 Oct, 21 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,721,200 3,647,720 6,411,100 
Flour, bbis ...... 11,033 14,271 28,639 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,969 2,315 2,451 - 
Corn, bus ....... 42,560 97,940 138,040 
Gt, COR scccee 883,200 1,958,080 
Barley, bus ..... 1,003,200 887,700 1,287,720 
Rye, bus ........ 348,450 344,720 474,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 747,040 664,640 361,640 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Oct. 30 

Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 877,030 830,060 2,007,530 
Flour, bbis ...... 410,655 429,515 604,637 
Millstuff, tons ... 15,565 15,317 16,614 
GCOrn, DUB es cecce 33,640 48,680 48,410 
Oats, bus ....... 704,110 792,200 1,342,120 
Barley, bus ..... 654,620 862,280 1,369,480 
Rye, bus ........ 156,240 174,240 253,260 
Flaxseed, bus ... 106,720 123,900 40,300 
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RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Oct. 30 Oct. 31 
Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... 94 8 279 3 
No. 1 northern... 162 137 =61,491 408 
No. 2 northern.. 166 174 1,876 468 
BOs Bi ciseveccse 3890 
NO. @ ccccscccce 688 629 191 433 
Rejected ....... «+. oes 52 120 
No-grade ....... 36 
Sample grade .. 481 495 116 eee 


Totals, spring.1,842 1,746 4,381 2,071 
713 874 























Hard winter 366 492 
Macaroni ....... 191 208 373 207 
Mixed: ..... eooee Sat 199 186 98 
Western ....... 102 137 22 6 

Totals ..cesre 3,075 3,164 6,328 2,874 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Oct. 30 Oct. 31 
Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1915 
No, 1 hard ..... 284 266 23 273 


No. 1 northern. .1,781 1,758 352 4,086 
No. 2 northern..1,272 1,178 390 8,702 
Other grades....4,402 4,103 717 6,594 














Totals ...... 7,739 7,305 1,482 14,655 
In 1918 ....... 14,467 13,835 ..... oe 
In 1912 ....... T6946 6,484 nccce sence 
In 1911 .....s. 10,849 9,968 ..2.. coves 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 8 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
24.. 96 @ 97 651 @651% 130@131 71@110 
25 98 @100 50%@51 134@1365 73@112 
26.. 100 @102 60% @50% 132@134 73@112 
27.. 104 @105 651% @52 135@136 74@113 
28.. 106 @107 651%@52 1387@138 76@114 
30.. 109 @110 561% @51% 137@138 76@114 
1* 63 64 34% @35 95@ 96 50@ 57 


*November, 1915. 


Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of December, May, July and 
cash wheat at points named, on each day of 
the week, per bushel, were: 
DECEMBER WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
24 25 26 27 





28 30 
Mpls. ..... 190 191 189% 194% 196% 195 
Duluth ...186% 187% 187% 193 195 192% 


--179% 180% 180% 186% 188% 190% 
St. Louis..176 177% 177% 182% 185% 185% 
Kans. City.173% 175% 175% 180% 184% 184% 
Winnipeg 177% 177% 177% 182% 184 182% 
MAY WHEAT 
Mpls. ..... 187% 188% 187% 191% 193% 191% 
Duluth ...185% 186% 186% 191 192% 190% 
Chicago ..178% 180% 180% 184% 186% 185% 
St. Louis. .176% 178% 178% 182% 184% 184% 
Kans. City.174% 176 175% 180% 182% ..... 
Winnipeg 179% 180 179% 184% 186% 184% 


JULY WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 180% 182% 179% 183% 184% 181 
Chicago ..144 145% 145% 149 150% 149% 
Kans, City.139% 141% 141% 144% .......... 


CASH WHEAT 


Mpls.*f ...192% 193 191% 196% 198% 197 
Duluth*t .187% 188% 188% 194 196 193% 
Chicago*t 188% 194 189% 193% .......... 
St. Louist— 


2 hard ..179% 190% 187% 189% 194% 195% 
2 red ...184 190 186 187% 191% 191 


Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ..177% 185% 181% 186% ..... 191 

2 red ...174% 179% 179 184%..... 188 
Milw’kee*f.185% .... 189% 190% 194% 198 
Toledo— 

2 red ...181 


182% 182 187% 190% ..... 
187 


Winnip’g* 183% ..... 183 BVH ccoce 187% 
*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing 
prices. 





Flaxseed and Its Products 


Minneapolis linseed oil mills have ad- 
vanced prices $2 ton the past week and 
are quoting linseed oil meal at $41 per ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. The demand for meal is 
reported to be very good. Buyers are forced 
to come into the market, even at present 
high prices, on account of low stocks. 

Export demand for linseed oil cake is ex- 
cellent. The Dutch government has again 
been the principal buyer, but the British 
government and the Baltic markets have 
also bought the usual amounts. Cake is 
firm, and is quoted at $38 per 2,000 Ibs, f.0.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is held at 89c gallon. A 
fair demand is reported. 

* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


7-—Mpls—, -———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov, 


Oct. 24... .$2.65 2.65 2.68% 2.67 2.67 
Oct. 25.... 2.68 2.68 2.71% 2.70 2.70 
Oct. 26.... 2.67 2.67 2.70% 2.69 2.69 
Oct. 27.... 2.65 2.65 2.68 2.67% 2.67 
Oct. 28.... 2.61% 2.61% 2.65% 2.64% 2.644% 
Oct. 30.... 2.64% 2.64% 2.68% 2.67% 2.67% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 747 382 233 57 32 4 4241 
Duluth..... 455 160 671 1,093 266 1,874 


Totals.. 1,202 642 804 1,150 298 2,115 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to 
Oct. 28, 1916, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 


7~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
191 9 








6 1915 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ....2,450 1,364 268 93 
Duluth .scccscs 789 247 753 831 








Totals ....... 3,239 1,611 1,021 924 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 7 
cars; heading, 1; patent hoops, 2; total 
cars, 10. 

‘The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
15,750 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the ee scir gg mee approx- 
imately of 73,800 patent hoops, 52,100 
wire hoops. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 

-———_Sales———{ Make 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 
Oct. 28..%16,020 29,785 23,585 27,070 17,022 
Oct. 21.. 16,080 30,095 15,080 30,770 19,285 
Oct. 14.. 19,620 29,850 26,105 45,655 21,505 
Oct. 7.. 20,445 32,090 19,435 31,865 20,645 
Sept. 30. 14,900 25,780 23,115 29,730 22,710 
Sept. 23. 17,876 26,415 21,475 35,085 27,445 
Sept. 16. 21,185 24,690 40,590 29,965 25,105 

*These figures include 5640 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel, 

Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.50 
Gum staves, M ......ceeeeeees + 9.25@ 9.60 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 @tT%ec 


Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7%ec 


Patent hoops, 6 ft., M........+. 11.00@11.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 10.75@11.00 
Birch staves, M ....... covccese 9.25@ 9.76 
Beech staves, M ...........++++ 9.25@ 9.76 
Hickory hoops, M ...........++ 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .60 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. c—Barrels— No. 1915 

re sold made shops sold 


Oct. 28 1,760 1,495 3 3,415 
-Oct, 21.... 4 1,240 1,565 5 7,345 
Oct. 14.... 4 2,975 2,595 4 6,560 
Oct. 7.... & 1,170 2,185 5 8,685 
Sept. 30... 4 1,030 2,555 5 5,915 
Sept, 23... 4 2,715 2,960 5 4,830 
Sept. 16... 4 3,365 2,905 5 8,490 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, Red Wing and Winona. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Oct. 31.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Oct. 30 Oct. 31 
Destination— Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1915 1914 





London ........ 16,000 20,000 561,000 
Liverpool ..... 2,000 15,000 14,000 
Glasgow ....... 1,000 57,000 80,000 

EGER sscdccess, coves 8,000 26,000 

WE Bes eoseres - csass obese 1,00 

Bristol ........ 4,000 ..... 7,000 8,000 
DURGCO .ecscce cccce BE,000 .ccce cvcce 
Manchester .... cesses soose 1.000"  cescs 
PEE SB ceccess cosdc  nbeds i ee 
PEARCE occcccce 75,000 1,000 18,000 20,000 
Belfast ........ 1,000 scoss 3,000 ..... 
Rotterdam .... 14,000 6,000 ..... 14,000 
Copenhagen ... 65,000 1,000 ..... 6,000 
Bergen ........ OCR ccces ctcrs pases 
Norway, Sweden ..... 22,000 ..... 13,000 
GEOSES  ccccveed vicss 2,000 33,000 ..... 
CUBA cesccsioos 31,000 6,000 12,000 7,000 
MEAG  ccccvccee aves 1,000 8,000 ..... 


San Domingo... 4,000 1,000 1,000 ..... 
Other W. L.’s... 
Cen. Anflerica... 





Brazil ......... 12,000 3,000 42,000 16,000 
Other S. A. ... 4,000 11,000 8,000 3,000 
B. N. Americs.. wsccs seces 2,000 ..... 
Others .....+... 39,000 14,000 44,000 65,000 

Totals ....... 256,000 284,000 374,000 235,000 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r Oct. 28 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 2,772 119 663 433 4 
204 





Boston ..... 136 589 8 50 
Buffalo ..... 3,358 412 3,108 138 253 
Chicago 6,187 277 20,681 110 128 
Detroit ..... 418 99 281 ae 
Duluth ..... 9,685 see 742 105 1,538 
Galveston ... 2,490 16 ove vee ove 
Indianapolis. 268 186 1,000 7 

Kansas City. 11,931 81 3,669 OF - ows 
Milwaukee... 93 24 1,124 86 403 
Minneapolis.. 17,739 1 6,527 6539 618 
New Orleans, 3,039 90 91 coe 122 
Newp. News. 56 691 4 886 


New York... 3,669 770 1,756 116 26 

















Omaha 13 2,138 137 
Peoria 11 818 oss ace 
Philadelphia. 1,732 69 482 10 1 
St. Louis.... 2,578 111 790 1B ase 
Toledo ...... 1,930 46 730 4 
Canals ...... eee obs eee «oe 
Lakes ...... 517 eee eae ooo 69882 
Totals..... 60,470 2,361 45,580 1,850 3,760 


Oct. 21, 1916 60,228 3,870 43,180 1,812 2,397 
Oct. 30, 1915 22,639 3,288 15,730 1,304 3,465 
Oct. 31, 1914 65,922 3,114 31,866 1,897 5,091 
Nov. 1, 1913 65,105 6,206 31,684 2,032 5,197 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
240,000 bus; oats, 2,400,000; rye, 38,000; bar- 
ley, 1,363,000. Decrease—Corn, 1,509,000 bus. 





Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 


Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Oct. 36 ...... $4.75% $..... @ 4.75 3-16 $4.71% 
Goh: BB! s vssse 4.75% .....@4.763-16 4.71% 
Oct. BF. ov. . 4.75% .....@4.75% 4.71% 
Oat, BB ccsces 4.75% .....@4.75% 4.71% 
Oct. 80 ...... 4.75% @4.753-16 4.71% 
Oct. 82 ...... 4.75% @4.753-16 4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Oct. 31) at 40%. 





TRANSPORTATION 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 


——_ From ———__,, 








Phila- 

New Bos- Balti- del- 

To— , York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ........ 74.00 oe pee secs 
Amsterdam ..... 176.00 + 178.00 177.00 
Bristol .......... 60.00 .... eecs eeee 
Caragiff ......... o COO “Sees. sseee  “eec0 
Christiania ...... -» 162.00 eee 
Copenhagen ..... 20ee + 162.00 ese 
Dundee ......... 50.00 aces kane eos 
Glasgow ....... - 60.00 ~.... 60.00 61.00 
BRBVES vcccccccee 131.25 eae eees eee 
BEUEE  ceccveccbees DOP cove (been eee 
BTR scccccsccce 69.00 -+++ 50.00 60.00 
Liverpool ....... 50.00 50.00 60.00 61.00 
London ......... 50.00 50.00 52.00 61.00 
Manchester ..... 60.00. .... 62.00 61.00 
Marseilles ....... 131.25 ee oses ooee 
Rotterdam ...... 175.00 - 177.00 176.00 
St. John’s, N. F.. 66.00 cess. n0ase 


Rate from Newport News to Amsterdam, 
$1.78; Glasgow, 62c; Liverpool, 52c; London, 
62c; Rotterdam, $1.77. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ‘War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... 26.7 Scranton ...... . 24.7 
Boston .......+. 28.7 Baltimore ...... 23.7 
Philadelphia .... 24.7 Washington ..... 23.7 
Pittsburgh ...... 36.5. BOtION ccccccvss 20.3 
Albany ......... 26.2 Rochester ....... 23.7 
Syracuse ........ 23.7 Cleveland ....... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 23.7 Louisville ....... 19.8 


Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 


BOStOM cceccscce 24.0 Baltimore ...... 22.0 
New York ...... 24.0 Halifax ......... 25.0 
Philadelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me.... 24.0 
Virginia ports... 21.0 Montreal ....... 23.0 


St. John, N. B... 24.0 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ..... - 14 12 4 12 
Boston ......+6. 16 — 16 12 
Philadelphia 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ..... » 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C, 11. ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
W. VG. scccces 10.5 
Albany .....+... 13.5 ° 13.5 
URicm § cccccccece 12 oe 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 ee 11 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 
ST. LOUIS 


Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 


Aberdeen ..... 95.00 Glasgow ....... 75.00 
Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith ......... 80.00 
Bristol ..... +++ 90.00 Liverpool ...... 75.00 
Christiania ....175.00 London ..... + 75.00 
Copenhagen ...175.00 Manchester ... 75.00 
Dundee ..... +. 80.00 Rotterdam ....190.00 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Boston ........ 22.50 Washington ... 17.50 
Philadelphia ... 18.50 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany ........ 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ...... 17.50 Rochester ° 
Va. com, points. 17.50 Cleveland m 
Scranton ...... 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.30 
CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ......11.7 Boston ..... occe 16.7 
Rochester ......13.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 
THO ccccccccses 13.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse ........ 13.7 Albany ..... soos BGO 
New York .....; 14.7 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Oct. 31.—Corn has been strong and in 
good demand in the past week at Minne- 
apolis. Offerings have been very light. To- 
day, however, market was easier and not 
as active, on account of a large amount of 
corn in transit being offered for sale. Clos- 
ing prices today: No. 3 yellow, $1.09@1.10 
bu, or 13c higher than a week ago; other 
grades, 90c@$1.08. 

Oats were only fairly active most of the 
week, but prices were steady. Today, how- 
ever, demand was a little better, and offer- 
ings, which have been fairly liberal, met 
with ready acceptance. No. 3 white closed 
today at 51@51%c bu; No. 4 white, 49% 
@50%e. 

Rye was in good general demand and 
higher. Mills were good buyers all the week 
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and large sales for export shipment were 
reported. No. 2 closed at $1.37%@1.38% py 
today; 7c bu up for the week. 

Barley has been quite active, and prices 
are 3@4c bu higher for the week. Offerings 
were fairly heavy, but were cleaned up 
daily. Closing range today, 75c@$1.13 bu. 





Exports for Week Ending Oct. 21, 191¢ 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.1,075,427 91,514 98,365 242.3) 
Boston 363,181 145,538 16,265 100 
Philadelp’a 524,000 ...... 18,000 250,000 
Baltimore. 616,256 ...... 10,607 898,918 
BIOUHOIR, VO. wieciice, shoves 4,000 ....., 
New. NOwWs ..0000  sesees 5,000 1,476,000 
MoDie 12.  ceccee 9,000 4,000 hee kes 
N. Orleans. 568,000 7,000 96,000 7,000 
Port Arthur, 

Texas ye ee eee ee 
Galveston.. 505,000 ...... 6,000 
Montreal 283,000 126,000 26,000 
St. John, 

yA es |S ee a 


Tots., wk.4,106,864 379,052 284,237 2,875 | 19 
Prev. wk.56,843,071 1,182,409 279,864 2.557.261 
U. K’gdom.2,602,577 358,523 126,237 ....., 





Continent 1,494,872 ...... 44,351 
8. and Ctl. | . 
Americar. 2000s  sccees 54,724 
We GOs ee ecsc © cmegee 66,320 ....., 
Other 
countries, 9,415 20,529 2,605 





Totals...4,106,864 379,052 284,237. 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exporis 
July lto Same time 





Oct. 21,1916 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 102,858,763 75,156,926 
Fiowr,. BRIS .dsccveves 4,800,840 


Totals as wheat, bus. 124,462,543 
Comm, BOS ccevcescoce 17,086,264 


Gate, BUD cevvedencse 44,413,986 21,703,110 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mplis—, -—-Duluth— Winnipeg 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 


Oct. 25.... 459 773 110 696 643 1,750 
Oct. 26.... 514 865 61 677 6548 1,589 
Oct. 27.... 391 772 77 697 816 1,948 
Oct. 28.... 471 810 94 722 651 1,803 
Oct. 30.... 818 1,622 83 1,509 1,260 3,355 
Oct. 31.... 463 604 150 6541,101 1,966 














Totals ..3,116 5,446 6575 4,955 5,019 12,441 





Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 30.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission entered 
an order Oct. 23 suspending from Oct. 
27, 1916, to Feb. 24, 1917, the operation 
of certain items appearing in supple- 
ments 4 and 5 to Chicago, Kock Island & 
Pacific Railway tariff No. C-10,010. ‘The 
order follows a complaint without plead- 
ing, concerning increases in proportional 
rates on grain and grain products from 
St. Louis, Mo., and points taking the same 
rates, to Perry and other points in Ar- 
kansas. The increases proposed are: 
wheat, 16¢ to 2lc per 100 Ibs, in carload 
lots; corn, 14c to 18.5c; flour, 16c to 2Ic; 
corn meal, 14¢c to 18.5c. 

. * 


On Oct. 25 the commission announced 
the first complete returns on the physical 
valuation of any railroad, undertaken by 
direction of Congress three years ago, in 
an attempt to arrive at a basis for com- 
puting freight rates in relation to the 
value of railroad property employed. ‘The 
figures announced are for a comparative- 
ly small railroad system, the Texas Mid- 
land Railroad and the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic Railway, but are siguifi- 
cant as illustrating the vast proportions 
of the undertaking imposed by Congress 
for the complete valuation of all railroad 
properties in the United States. 

It is a work that of necessity is slow, 
and at the rate it is now proceeding, as 
shown by this first minor report, it is clear 
that when the work is completed, if ever, 
the conclusions reached may have little 
direct application to the conditions then 
existing. For instance, a statement of the 
valuation of a great system like the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, begun in 1912 and 
ended possibly in 1920 or 1922, would 
cover so long a period that it would be 
difficult to reach reasonable conclusions, 
unless some reliable and fixed basis of 
either depreciation or appreciation were 
arrived at. ; 

The extent of the undertaking is «ls0 
illustrated: by the totals reported for the 
valuation of the Texas Midland, the prin- 
cipal items of which are cost of repro 
duction, new, $2,601,389, and cost of re- 
production, new, less depreciation, $2,007,- 
708. These figures are, of course, — 
tesimal as compared with those which will 
appear in a report of any one of the 
great transcontinental systems. 


Ricuarp B. WarTRovs. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 31,880, or 78 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against 29,710, or 72 
per cent, the previous week, 25,255, or 
62 per cent, a year ago, and 24,500, or 
60 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 39,540, or 69 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 54,520, or 95 per cent, 
the previous week, and 29,102, or 57 per 
cent, a year ago. 


THE WEEK’S BUSINESS 


Port mills did a good local business 
in soft wheat flours last week. The 
heavy movement of flour to the domestic 
East and Southeast has materially re- 
lieved the competition of eastern Wash- 
ington and Oregon mills in coast terri- 
tory. California ordered out a large 
amount of flour on recent bookings, and 
booked a fair amount of new business. 
Soft wheat flours were advanced 90c bbl, 
making blue-stem family patent (short 
patent) $8.20 bbl in 49’s and bakers $8.10 
in 98's. Cut-off was sold at the close at 
$7 bbl f.o.b. Seattle to the Southeast, 
and the mills generally advanced the 
price to $7.20. 

The interior mills are flooded with in- 
quiries from the entire domestic East 
and Southeast. As most of them are 
sold far ahead, new bookings are com- 
paratively light. On Friday’s wheat 
market close, the ruling quotations, f.o.b. 
shipping point, basis 98 Ibs, cotton, were: 
blue-stem family patent, $7.80; 95 per 
cent blue-stem patent, $7.60; blue-stem 
cut-off, $7; club straight, basis 24-lb 
sacks, $7.40. - 

Montana and Dakota mills booked 
some fair lots of flour to the bakery 
trade last week. A good proportion of 
the bakers have light supplies and can- 
not be induced to buy even by the stead- 
ily advancing prices. After Friday’s 
wheat close, quotations, delivered coast, 
in 98-lb cottons, were: Dakota first pat- 
ent, $10.15@10.70; second patent, $9.85 
@10.25; first clear, $9.35@9.60. Montana 
first patent was quoted at $9.40@9.95 
bbl; second patent, $9.20@9.50; first 
clear, $8.80@9.15. Kansas first patent, 
$9.50; second patent, $9.35. 

Millfeed is stronger, in spite of heavy 
mill operations. Local bran in carloads, 
transit points, sold at the week-end at 
$23@24 ton; shorts, $26@27. Montana 
feed is not offered here, better prices 
being obtained in the East and southern 
California. 

About 15,000,000 bus wheat are held 
by growers in Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho. Last week’s heavy mar- 
ket advancesdid not induce farmers to 
sell in volume. Blue-stem sold f.o.b. 
country stations around $1.55 bu, with 
other varieties at the usual differentials. 
Farmers are now generally holding for 
$2, but selling small lots on advances. 


SEEDING 


This year has been a repetition of last 
year’s conditions as to seeding. With 
ho rain for 60 days, very little winter 
grain has gone into the ground, and the 
— wheat acreage promises to be 
short. 


NOTES 
The advances in flour have put an end 
‘ven to inquiry from the Orient. 


Port mills are sold well ahead on cut- 
offs to the Southeast, rail shipment. 


Middlings were quoted by port mills at 


the week’s close, in less than carload lots, 
at $35.50 ton. 

W. P. Fisher, sales-manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., was at Kansas City 
and Memphis last week. 

The Denton (Mont.) Milling Co. will 
increase its capacity by installing ma- 
chinery purchased from the Spring Val- 
ley (N. D.) Milling Co. 

Wheat receipts, July 1-Oct. 27, in 
cars: Seattle, 2,201, against 4,019 last 
year; Portland, 2,202, against 5,873; Ta- 
coma, 2,728, against 3,830. 

The car shortage is becoming more 
acute throughout the Pacific Northwest, 
particularly at interior points, but is also 
very serious at coast terminals. 

A limited business has been worked 
recently with the west coast of South 
America. Shipments the last 10 days 
from Tacoma: Mollendo, 7,705 bbls; 
Iquique, 1,500; Callao, 1,030. 

Thomas H. J. Browne, of Henry Wil- 
liams & Co., Liverpool, England, grain 
importers and merchants, has been in- 
vestigating conditions in eastern Wash- 
ington in behalf of his firm. 

The new 75,000-bu bulk grain elevator, 
constructed at Centerville, Wash., by the 
Centerville Elevator Co., has converted 
many farmers in Klickitat County to 
the bulk handling of wheat. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will hold a hearing at Seattle, Nov. 23, on 
rates to Alaska. ‘Tariffs were filed a few 
months ago with the commission increas- 
ing freight rates $3 ton to southeastern 
Alaska points. 

The strong southwestern demand for 
soft wheat flours has enabled even the 
mills situated in the Willamette Valley 
of western Oregon to work considerable 
business. Flour made from the very 
weak, starchy wheat of this section is 
in good demand in Nashville and Mem- 
phis territory. 

Negotiations have been: pending for 
further large government export orders, 
but millers do not see their way to take 
on any large business in face of the 
advancing wheat market. With no chance 
to hedge on soft wheat on this coast, 
any heavy wheat-buying would put 
prices out of sight. 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat, Oct. 30.—De- 
mand for flour last week was particularly 
active with interest about evenly divided 
between that from soft and hard wheat. 
Though many of the large bakers have a 
huge carry-over from last season, which 
in many instances is ample to care for 
their needs until Jan. 1, there has been a 
more active interest shown from this class 
of trade than from jobbers. 

North Coast flour was advanced last 
week, with blue-stem patent now holding 
at $8.20@8.40 bbl; straight, $7.80@8,— 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. The 
firm market resulted in a good volume of 
business being done in this class of flour, 
several round lots of 1,000 to 5,000 bbls 
being sold. 

Local mills have advanced best grades 
of family flour to $8.60@9, 49’s, cotton. 

Eastern hard wheat flour reached $10 
bbl. Kansas first patents were offered at 
$9@9.40; Dakota first patents, $10@10.40; 
Montana first patents, $9@9.25,—98’s, cot- 
ton, delivered San Francisco. 

Clear flour has advanced $2 bbl in the 
last 60 days, and is now quoted at $7.50 
@8, with a fairly active demand. 

Millfeed advanced with such sudden- 
ness that buyers were taken unawares. 
Considerable active buying was experi- 
enced at an advance of $1 ton, white bran 
being quoted at $26, shorts $27, middlings 
$36, and red bran $26. 

Wheat, barley and oats were all ad- 
vanced locally. California club wheat, 


per ctl, $2.30@2.45; northern club, $2.45 
@2.50; blue-stem, $2.70@2.75; spot feed 
barley, $1.921,,@1.97; shipping and brew- 
ing, $2@2.05; red feed oats, $1.7214@ 
1.7714; seed, $2.20@2.40; white, $1.75@ 
1.80. 3 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Oct. 30.—Flour is 
following wheat upward at a steady rate, 
with patents now on“the basis of $8. It 
was expected there would be another 20c 
advance Friday, but it failed to materi- 
alize. The present flour price is the 
highest since the Civil War. Old records 
show that on Nov. 19, 1864, flour sold in 
Portland at $10 bbl, when wheat was 
worth $1.60 bu, and the market had 
climbed to $12 by July 8, 1865, although 
wheat sold then at $1.35. The highest 
recent market was in February, 1915, at 
$7.20. 

Current quotations on grades other 
than patents follow: straights, $6.80@ 
7.20; exports, $6.80; valleys, $7.40; gra- 
ham, $8; whole wheat, $8.20. The best 
hard wheat bakers, 98’s, are quoted at 
$9@9.20, and other bakers at $7.80@8. 
Pancake flour, 24’s, are listed at $8.70, 
and 10’s at $9; pastry flour, 10’s, at 
$8.50, and wheat hearts, 10’s, at $9. In 
case goods, pancake, wheat hearts, and 
cake and pastry flours, 24 4’s, are all 
quoted at $5.25 per case. 

Local buving of flour is from hand to 
mouth. There is a strong eastern de- 
mand, but the car shortage interferes 
with sales. There are reports, that lack 
confirmation, of export sales. 

Millfeed, after being unusually cheap 
all summer, has advanced. Bran is quot- 
ed at the mills at $23.50@24 ton, and 
shorts at $25.50@26. Rolled barley is 
higher at $39@39.50 ton. 

The wheat market in the Northwest is 
keeping pace with the excited advance 
in the East, although trading is not on 
a very large scale. Friday’s bids were 
the highest in many years. Offers for 
November delivery at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change were: blue-stem, $1.60; forty-fold, 
$1.58; club, $1.55; fife, $1.55; red Rus- 
sian, $1.54. 

Barley is strong at $387@38 ton for 
feed grade, and as less than 20 per cent 
of the crop is unsold, the home feed de- 
mand is turning rapidly to oats. White 
oats at the Exchange were quoted at $33 
@33.25, for delivery up to the end of 
the year. 

NOTES 

The Old Fashion Milling Co. has been 
incorporated, with headquarters at Port- 
land. The incorporators are M. B. and 
E. A. Wilson and G. Evart Baker, and 
the capital stock is $5,000. The purpose 
is to “manufacture and mill cereals of 
all kinds, and to carry on a wholesale 
and retail business.” 

An addition to the Albina mill of the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co. is being 
erected, and machinery installed that will 
increase the capacity to 4,000 bbls daily. 
With this addition the total capacity of 
all the mills of this company in the 
Pacific Northwest will be 12,800 bbls 
daily. The new unit of the Albina mill 
will be ready for operation about Jan. 1. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Mrinn., Oct. 30.—Wheat 
prices keep advancing, and flour along 
with it. Present basis is the highest ever 
prevailing in this market. Mills have 
raised asking prices this week 75c bbl, 
and the promise is for still higher ones. 
The advance has checked the demand. 
Buyers have no hope of getting flour on 
a lower basis, and are buying at a mod- 
erate, steady rate. It is to meet imme- 
diate requirements, and possibly a little 
more in some cases. This probably will 
be the policy followed for the rest of the 
crop. Since a year ago, flour has about 
doubled in price, and this in itself is cal- 
culated to induce most conservative buy- 


ing. 

The only sign of life in export trade is 
the exchange of cables. No business is 
reported. 

Rye continues to jump. Exporters seem 
to want it badly, forcing up quotations. 
Local mill does a little business with es- 
tablished trade. The constant advance in 
prices is against buyers following. 

Views of durum trade vary. Some buy- 
ers are coming in for enough flour to 
cover their needs; others are buying little 


325 


as possible. With a short crop and a 
pel 5g export demand for durum, buyers 
are duly impressed. The local mill for 
the week advanced prices 85c bbl. 
Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
32,900 bbls of flour, or 91 per cent of 
capacity, against 32,710, or 90 per cent, 
in the previous week, and 36,200, or 12 
per cent above rated capacity, a year ago. 
Millfeed is higher, and the general situ- 
ation very strong. Mills report big de- 
mand for immediate delivery, but have 
only small quantity to offer. For de- 
ferred shipment, buyers are indifferent. 


NOTES 

Shipments of spring wheat have flat- 
tened out to practically nothing. Last 
week withdrawals from elevators were 
only 71,000 bus. Durum led in business 
done, the demand improving. 

Coarse grain showed further strength, 
with a demand for everything. Oats sold 
15c bu higher,. barley 3@6c and rye 10c. 
The latter established a new record price 
in this market, closing at $1.38. 

Last sailings of the Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Corporation boats is announced to 
take place on Nov. 15. This is somewhat 
earlier than in former years. A great 
deal of grain, flour and feed has been 
carried to Buffalo this season, 

Crest in prices of wheat futures was 
reached today (Oct. 30). December 
touched $1.96%, for spring and $2.041, 
for durum—the highest prices ever 
recorded in the Duluth market. Increased 
interest of investment buyers has been a 
sustained influence. 

Last week 101,000 bus Canadian wheat 
arrived at Duluth by boat. Also 36,000 
of flaxseed. All was unloaded at the 
Consolidated elevators in Duluth. The 
wheat was reported to have been sold for 
shipment to mills in this territory and 
Minneapolis. Scarcity of cars is holding 
down shipments to interior mills. 

Light shipping demand for grain caused 
a cut in the water rate to Buffalo. Busi- 
ness is light, and lack of tonnage does not 
look encouraging to vessel men. The 
water rate on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, 
declined 4@¥,c, and is quotably 414¢ bu. 
Opinion is expressed that a good deal of 
wheat will be carried through the winter 
in houses here. , 


On Nov. 27, the Northwestern Steam- 
ship Co. will have a hearing at Duluth 
before an examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in connection with 
its refusal to absorb local dockage 
charges. The dockage amounts to 2@21,c 
per 100 lbs—according to the railroad 
dock or union. The Duluth Commercial 
Club made the complaint. 


Some durum wheat was reported sold 
for export last week. No business was 
heard of in spring. The durum sales, 
however, indicated interest and willing- 
ness to pay the high prices. Owing to 
light stocks and small country movement, 
holders are very firm on durum. Buyers, 
consequently, are forced to bid high. The 
fact that No. 1 durum now sells at a 
premium of 7c over No. 1 northern re- 
flects the light supplies. 

Except on the best grades, cash wheat 
was easier. That of light weight, if of 
good color and millable, found ready sale. 
Above No. 2 northern, premium remains 
unchanged; below that grade it widened” 
out. No. 1 northern on track holds at 
December price to 2c over. Choice No. 
1 to arrive brings le over December. 
Spot No. 2 widened its range 5c, now 
being 3@12c under December. No. 3 
goes at 7@25c under December. No. 2 
hard Montana improved 4c, owing to its 
average good quality, selling at 8c under 
December. Durum maintained its pre- 
vious basis—No. 1, track,.3@8c over May; 
No. 2, 2c under to 3c over May. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Exports of Breadstuffs . 
The following figures, issued by the 
federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, show the exports of the prin- 
cipal breadstuffs for September, 1916, and 
the nine months ending with September, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
September 9 months 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Wheat, bus... 13,102 21,300 113,824 161,227 
Flour, bbis.... 1,085 1,003 11,212 11,184 
Corn, bus..... 3,116 764 41,241 40,300 
Oats, bus..... 6,107 7,933 78,634 82,7381 


Wheat, value* 20,795 24,892 152,522 230,501 
Flour, value*. 6,750 63,169 71,599 


*In thousands of dollars (000’s omitted). 
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Totepo, Onto, Oct. 30, 1916 








The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Oct. 28 was 42,100, or 88 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 39,700, or 83 per 
cent, the previous week, 34,700, or 72 per 
cent, a year ago, 26,700, or 56 per cent, 
two years ago, and 30,800, or 64 per cent, 
three years ago. 

“In spite of the continued advance in the 
wheat market, amounting to over 17c over 
the close of the previous week, some flour 
was sold. While one mill reported having 
sold twice its output, another said that 
business had been very materially checked. 
Another said that there was more buying 
last week than at any time in the last 90 


Ss. 
Early in the week there was more buy- 
ing than later. The continued advance in 
wheat prices for two weeks, now amount- 
ing to over 30c, without any serious letup 
or setback, seems to have a sobering effect 
on both buyers and millers. All are non- 
plussed at the rapidity of the advance 
and at the way in which it has held. Some 
are disposed to stick rather close to shore, 
for fear of getting hurt. 

Both winter and spring wheat flours 
were marked up 80@90c last week to 
correspond with the advance in wheat. It 
is apparent that some buyers have got to 
take on flour, no matter what the price 
may be. They will buy, as they have been 
doing, in smaller lots than usual, but, on 
the other hand, will get out of supplies 
quicker and reappear in the market, and 
the aggregate of this buying is likely to 
constitute a fair volume. 

Practically no export business was done 
last week. Buyers on the other side are 
not ready to follow advances in the mar- 
ket. The advance last week was too 
much for them. 

Feed was in very keen demand. Ad- 
vancing the price $1 ton to check the de- 
mand was without effect. One miller says 
feed is selling at unheard-of levels for 
this time of the year. Bran was up $2@3 
ton and middlings $3 and yet the demand 
was just as good as before the advance 
and sales just as easy to make. Millers 
begin to suspect that they could receive 
most any price they ask, and that it is 
simply a question of nerve to ask the 
price. 

CROP CONDITIONS 

The weather last week was very favor- 
able to growing wheat. Most reports are 
to the effect that where the wheat is up 
it is looking good. There has been con- 
siderable late seeding, and it is too early 
to tell anything much about the late- 
seeded wheat. 


NOTES 


David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, returned Oct. 27 
from eastern markets. 


H. W. Colvin, representing the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., in Ohio, 
was calling on Toledo trade last week. 

Otto Waitzmann, representing Rosen- 
baum Bros., Chicago, was in Toledo all 
last week. He was taken ill while here, 
and was confined to his room most of the 
time. 


The 200-bbl mill of the Hanley Milling 
Co., Coshocton, Ohio, burned recently. 
T. J. Hanley, who is president of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, says he 
will rebuild. 

The autumn meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Nov. 14-15. 
The attendance of both members and 


those representing allied trades is being 
urged. 

Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, say 
that, as prices keep on going up, it is 
the almost unanimous opinion that higher 
levels will be reached than was hereto- 
fore expected. 

S. A. Potter, Detroit, Mich., represent- 
ing L. Christian & Co., Minneapolis, and 
the Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was in Toledo last week and 
called at this office. 

Jacob Aftergood is the first Toledo 
baker to succumb to high prices. He 
closed his shop last week, saying that he 
could not make a profit with such enor- 
mous prices of materials. 

The shortage of steam coal is being 
felt in Toledo quite as much, if not more, 
than the shortage of cars. So far, mill- 
ers have managed to find cars enough to 
get their shipments forward. 

Clarence E. Alexander, for many years 
connected with the Ohio Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Canton, Ohio, dropped 
dead in the dressing-room of the Con- 
gress Lake Club, Oct. 24. He had spent 
the afternoon playing golf in company 
with his cousin, William H. Clark. Death 
was probably due to apoplexy. He was 
born in Canton, Nov. 9, 1859. 

One Toledo baker is said to have bought 
1,500 bbls spring wheat: flour Oct. 26 at 
$9.60, May delivery. Considerable sur- 


prise was expressed at the delivery speci- . 


fied, and it may be doubted if this is 
correctly reported. Although some north- 
weStern mills were reported some time 
ago as offering delivery even until June, 
it is understood that there has been some 
tightening up lately and that most of 
them are loath to sell beyond Feb. 1. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Fifteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 106,860 
bbls, for the week ending Oct. 28 made 
82,658, or 77 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 90,334, or 74 per cent, the 
previous week, by 18 mills of 121,260 bbls- 
capacity. . 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO - 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

National Milling Co., Toledo, 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr, Co., Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville, 
MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 


FEDERATION’S MEETING 


(Continued from page 321.) 

By this time the enthusiasm was gen- 
eral, and though a few members expressed 
doubts as to whether they would wholly 
enjoy the hardships of camp life, they 
were promptly answered by the president 
and the secretary, who explained that 
there wouldn’t be any hardships. Mr. 
Roos brought the discussion to its climax 
by declaring that anything that could get 
the millers away from newspapers, tele- 
graph wires and business generally would 
be the best possible thing for the Federa- 
tion. No vote was taken, but it was evi- 
dent that the Ozarks and the simple life 
were in high favor. 








Other Reports 
The report of the committee on uni- 
form feedingstuffs law was next read, as 
follows: 


Your committee is pleased to advise 


that no new legislation in reference to 
feed has been effected since our last 
meeting, and only slight changes were 
made in the feed laws in Louisiana, New 
York, and Virginia, which, however, had 
no new bearing on wheat feeds. 

We are informed, however, that durin 
the year 1917 42 of our states will hol 
regular legislative sessions, and, naturally, 
we may expect some agitation. But we 
are glad to report that peace reigns at 
present. ie 

The last report presented from one of 
the regular committees was that of the 
committee on finance and membership, 
which was promptly accepted and in- 
dorsed. The report was as follows: 


A carefully prepared budget of the 
necessary expenditures for current 
fiscal year shows a total of $19,171, of 
which $16,573 covers general routine ex- 
penses, and $2,600 extraordinary expense 
incurred in the “Bread as a Food” con- 
troversy and committee work in connec- 
tion with application of grain standards. 

Last year the actual routine expenses 
were $15,010, and $7,400 extra was ex- 
pended in opposing the repeal of the 
mixed+flour law and in special work con- 
nected with the definitions and standards 
for flour. Most of this latter sum was 
raised by special contributions. The nor- 
mal income from dues and miscellaneous 
sources is $13,185, leaving a deficit of 
approximately $6,000 to raised this 
year. 

A complete analysis and comparison 
has been made of the dues as at present 
assessed, and they are found to be as 
nearly just and equitable as is practicable. 
In some instances the capacity paid on 
is obviously low, while in others it is vol- 
untarily above actual, but the general 
average is about 664 per cent of the 
rated capacity, and is quite likely very 
close to the annual output of the con- 
tributing mills. 

Your committee is of the opinion that 
it would be unwise to increase the rate 
per barrel of annual dues, from the 
knowledge that difficulty is being experi- 
enced in collecting the present rate among 
some of the organizations, composed 
chiefly of small capacity mills. Strength 
of numbers with nation-wide oe 
is of fundamental importance—as muc 
so as the question of dues. 

Our membership resolves inself into two 
distinct types: members who receive very 
little directly traceable benefit beyond the 
general welfare of the industry as a 
whole, and: members whose ramifications 
are so extensive that nearly every pro- 
gressive step the Federation makes re- 
turns them a direct benefit. 

While the capacity basis for dues in a 
measure equalizes and distributes the 
burden upon the mills of larger capacity, 


the fact is patent that we all pay very 


little for the large benefits derived, and 
your committee believes that the extraor- 
dinary — should be borne by the 
larger mills in the future, as they have 
been in the past. 

With your sanction, we therefore pro- 
pose to ask for voluntary pledges from 
individual mills to meet these expenses, 
and also propose that these pledges be 
made to cover a period of three years, 
with the understanding that only such a 
portion of the amount will be called for 
as the situation requires. This will in- 
sure a vigorous furtherance of the work 
for a definite period, and enable the offi- 
cers to prosecute.their duties with a full 
assurance of ample financial support. We 
shall ask for pledges on a graduated scale 
as follows, based on daily capacity: 


Per year 
$2 


5,000 bbls or over 00 
3,000 bbis or over ... 150 
1,000 bbls or over ... 100 

500 bbis or over 26 





This will include 167 mills, out of a 
total membership of over 1,000, and if the 
call meets with the generous response 
that it should, the required funds will be 
in hand for any emergency. The work of 
securing new members is necessarily slow. 
Some pro is being steadily made, 
much more than enough to offset the small 

ercentage of lapses from various causes, 
ut we cannot rely on enough new mem- 
bers to overcome the deficit in revenue. 


Differentials Again 
The last hour of the meeting was taken 
up with a discussion of the report brought 
in by Mr. Stern’s special committee on 
differentials. This committee reported 
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that, in its judgment, the present western 
and southwestern territory should be com- 
bined with the southern and southeastern 
territory, and that one set of differentials 
should be established for what should 
hereafter be known as the western, south- 
western, southern and southeastern terri- 
tory. 

"The differentials as adopted at the 
meeting are: basis, 24-lb cotton; 45-h 
cotton, same as basis; 98-lb cotton, same 
as basis; 96-lb cotton, same as basis; 1.)-h 
cotton, 15c over basis; 6-lb cotton, 45¢ 
over basis; wood, lic over basis; half 
barrels, wood, 45c over basis; 140-lb jute, 
10c under basis; bulk, 20¢ under basis; 
outside jute covering, 15c per bbl aiidi- 
tional. 

It was voted to refer all other diffe;en- 
tials to the standing committee on differ- 
entials, with the request that it repor! at 
once. 

* * 

The afternoon session having lasted for 
four hours without any intermission, the 
members were quite ready to accept the 
president’s statement when, at 6:10, he 
declared the meeting adjourned. 





Those in Attendance 

Illinois: E. P. Bronson, H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester; J. L. Grigg, South- 
ern Illinois Millers’ Association, Sparta; 
A. P. Husband, Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, Chicago; W. E. Meek, Meek Milling 
Co., Marissa; George S. Milnor, Sparks 
ne, Piss Alton; J. Ralph Pickell, J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago; Julius 
Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah; John I. Logan, Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago; E. S. Rogers, coun- 
sel for Millers’ National Federation, 
Chicago; David H. Wiegmann, Chas. 
Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon; C. M. 
Yager, Modern Miller, Chicago; P. 1. 
Wilson, Steeleville Milling Co; C. H. 
Challen, The Northwestern Miller, Chi- 
cago; J. E. Bacon, American Miller, 
Chicago; J. T. Caldwell, Millers National 
Insurance Co., Chicago; Carl W. Sims, 
Sims Milling Co., Frankfort; Charles F. 
Rock, Millers’ Exchange, Chicago; M. D. 
King, King Milling Co., Pittsfield; J. C. 
Adderly, Millers Mutual Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., Chicago; M. E. Gifford, Chase 
Bag Co., Chicago. 

Missouri: Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemi- 
ma Mills Co., St. Joseph; F. E. Eichler, 
St. Louis Millers’ Club; Samuel Plant, 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; F. 
P. Meyer, John F. Meyer & Sons Milling 
Co., St. Louis; Louis A. Valier, Valicr & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; C. M. Hard- 
enbergh, Kansas Citv Millers’ Club; D. N. 
Sosland, Milling & Grain News, Kansas 
City. 

Indiana: George W. Rohm, Indiana 
Millers’ Association, Rockville; ‘I. S. 
Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour; ©. B. 
Jenkins, Noblesville Milling Co. 

Ohio: B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus; A. Mennel and M. N. Mennel, 
Harter Milling Co., Toledo; Frank H. 
Tanner, Ohio Millers’ State Association, 
Columbus; J. A. Wells, Williams Bros. 
Co., Kent; H. A. Holdridge, H. A. Hold- 
ridge Co., Lima; Henry R. Allen, Allen 
& Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Minnesota: William G. Crocker, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; A. 


‘ Goodman, Minnesota Millers’ Club, Du- 


luth; George H. Ledbetter, Clarkficld 
Roller Mills;.H. A. Bellows, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. . 

Wisconsin: E. J. Lachmann, Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association, Neenah; \Wal- 
ter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Mil- 
waukee; Charles B. Decker, Milwaukee 
Bag Co. _ 

Kansas: A. J. Hunt, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City; H. Lassen, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; Charles L. 00s, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington. 

Michigan: Stanley E. Weage, Michigan 
State Millers’ Association, Coldwater; 
David E. Stott, David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit. : 

Kentucky: Joseph Le Compte, Central 
Kentucky Millers’ Association, Lexington; 
Charles ‘T. Ballard and G. B. Ballard, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville. 

New York: F. H. Price, export agent, 
New York City; Fred J. Lingham, Fed- 
eral Milling Co., Lockport; Harold Brad- 
ley, New York City. 

Tennessee: J. B. McLemore, Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, Nashville. 

Georgia: John W. Yopp, Dixie Miller, 


Atlanta. 
H. A. Betrows. 
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There has been no improvement in the 
flour trade during the past week, but to- 
day the flour importer scored one negative 
point in that the home mills advanced 
prices 1s. Over-sea flour of any kind is 
exceedingly scarce on spot, and the small 
arrivals in this port seem to be already 
sold. 

At the present level of c.i.f. prices it is 
dificult to do any forward business. 
Canadian exports at the lowest are at 
52s 6d net, c.i.f., while Minnesota patents 
are quite out of reach. Such flour as is 
coming into this port must have been 
mostly bought on June or July bills of 
lading, and should show a handsome 
profit. 

American top spring wheat patents are 
held at 54s 6€@56s ex-store, and Minne- 
sota patents are worth 53s 6d@55s 64d. 
American spring wheat clears have about 
disappeared from the spot market, but 
some second quality Canadian clears are 
available at 46s 6d@47s ex-store. 

Kansas hard wheat patents are very 
scarce, and good marks are worth 52s 6d 
@53s Gd ex-store. There are offers of 
new-crop at 51s c.i.f., but not much busi- 
ness is passing. 

Manitoba exports are dearer on the 
week, being held at 58s 6d ex-store, while 
patents are worth up to 55s 6d. 

American low-grades are worth on spot 
about 36s 6d ex-store, but there are no 
cif. offers under 34s net. 

English country flour is practically out 
of the market. It is quoted at 46s 6d@ 
48s 6d. Town millers offer their flours at 
55s 64@57s 6d ex-mill. Meanwhile, there 
is little or no over-sea soft wheat flour on 
spot. California patents are worth 50s 
ex-store, and about the same would be 
made by Canadian soft winters. There 
appears to be no Australian flour on spot. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is about unchanged, Aberdeen 
being held at 20s 6d@2Is per 112 lbs, 
while Midlothian comes at 23s@23s 6d. 
American coarse is worth £20 ton, while 
poor and fine qualities are held at 

10s. 


MILLFEED 


The high value of wheat keeps up the 
price of millfeed, which is still advancing. 
Coarse middlings are now held at £12@ 
£12 5s ton, and medium bran is worth 
£9 5s@£9 10s, 

ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 

Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 


. Sept. 29 Sept. 22 
United States (Atlantic ports) 16,711 


23,200 

Canada ....,:sacheuapiee acy cabbe® 3,000 

Totals ...s:agaaeep emacs 16,711 26,200 

' verage receipts for four weeks end- 
ng: 

, Sept. 29 Sept.1 Aug. 4 
sessign wheat® ...... 64,625 62,543 70,549 
British wheat? «.da4 3,333 2,395 1,253 
rece NOUTZ ives sacs 22,994 23,153 11,665 
oreign and British ~ 
- ay occeeebeeue ce 42,582 46,014 34,464 
(230 m8 lbs). fQrs (604 Ibs). tSacks 


THE MONEY SITUATION 
There has been a strong demand for 
money all the week in preparation for the 
requirements of the end of the - quarter, 





and it was increased by the unusually 
large applications for three months’ treas- 
ury bills. Supplies, though severely taxed 
at times, proved sufficient to meet de- 
mands. Now that large sums have been 
released, the market is well supplied with 
money and the tendency is much easier. 
Short loans during most of the week have 
not been obtainable below 5@5%% per cent, 
but today the rate has fallen to 4%,@5, 
while seven-day loans can be secured at 5. 

The last day or two there has been 
rather a better supply of bank bills in 
the discount market, but during the 
greater part of the week the business was 
almost entirely in treasury bills. Bank 
bills are offered as follows: three months’ 
at 5 9-16, four months’ at 5 9-16@55%, 
six months’ at 55,@5 11-16, and trade 
bills at 6@61% per cent. The bank rate 
remains at 6 per cent. 

The Bank of England return this week 
shows a large withdrawal of gold, which 
had rather a depressing effect on the 
stock markets. ‘The stock of gold now 
stands at £53,552,248, compared with 
£62,008,891 at the same date last year. 


DISAPPOINTING SAMPLES 


Some samples of new-crop Canadian 
spring wheat were shown around the Lon- 
don market last week. The quality was 
distinctly bad, and it is hard to believe 
that they represented the true condition 
of the Canadian crop. The berries were 
so shriveled and shrunk that they could 
hardly be recognized as wheat, and a good 
many were of the opinion that the heads 
had been gathered before the grain was 
ripe. It was claimed that the samples had 
been gathered over a line of some 400 
miles running west from Winnipeg. 


LOW-GRADE FLOURS 


The market for low-grade flours shows 
a peculiar situation. Ordinary low-grades, 
that are only fit for feeding or dog- 
biscuit purposes, have not advanced in 
proportion with other grades of flour, and 
up to a week ago one of the large Minne- 
apolis milling concerns accepted 34s for 
its low-grade. Today its price is 36s. 

On the other hand, low-grades which 
are much better than this grade, and 
good enough for country millers to use 
for mixing purposes, have been a very 
good market, and sales have been put 
through at as high as 39@40s. Minne- 
apolis exporters are, however, asking 43s, 
but it is at present impossible to work lots 
at this value. 


DELAYED CABLES 


Several importers have recently been 
penalized through delays in cables. Mills 
have sent firm offers by cable which have 
been promptly accepted by buyers, but 
owing to the delays in the receipt of 
cables in America the sales were not con- 
firmed. As the market has been steadily 
rising, these cases were naturally very 
annoying to the buyers, as in some in- 
stances they have had to replace their 
purchases at a considerable advance in 
values. 

According to the English law, the party 
who originates the transaction by cable is 


‘held responsible for any delays that may 


ensue, but this view would not hold good 
if the Riverside code were used, as de- 
lay in receiving an answer to an offer is 
covered by the fourth condition of the 
Riverside rules governing sales, 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND MILLERS 


The French government is becoming 
very strict in enforcing the new regula- 
tions compelling millers to produce an 80 
per cent flour. A number of French 
millers have been warned that they are 
not complying with the law, and the min- 
istry of commerce and the trade press are 
urging the millers not to supply the pre- 








war type of superior flour, in what they 
term “disloyal competition,” but to con- 
fine their efforts to the making of an 80 
per cent flour. 

NOTES 


John E. Wellwood, of Belfast, has been 
spending a few days in London, and 
called at this office. He stated that the 
flour business in Ireland was at present 
very quiet. 

We regret to state that Lieutenant H. 
D. Vernon, second son of J. H. Vernon, 
of W. Vernon & Sons, Liverpool, was 
killed in action on Sept. 15. He was pre- 
viously reported as wounded, but unfortu- 
nately was killed. He was an officer of 
the Grenadier Guards. 

Owing to the severe damage caused by 
rust to both the American and Canadian 
spring wheat crops, importers are exceed- 
ingly anxious regarding the quality of 
new-crop flours. They are afraid that, 
unless millers use great care in selecting 
their milling wheat, there will be trouble. 

As previously noted, the purchases of 
Australian flour have been quite heavy 
this season in the United Kingdom mar- 
kets. A cargo of Australian flour was 
recently sold containing 90,000 bags, and 
the price was around 45s, several shillings 
below American flour of a similar grade. 


LIVERPOOL, OCT. 3 


The foreign flour market remains very 
stagnant, but, despite the paucity of de- 
mand, sellers are comparatively firm, hav- 
ing no occasion to press sales. Most of 
the supplies still on passage have already 
found buyers. Local millers have lowered 
their limits 1s to the basis of 52s per 280 
lbs for bakers grade. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are irregular in their 
views, but from offers available Minne- 
sota patents at 53s cif. are 6d down, 
Canadian springs from 51s are 1s down, 
soft winters from 48s 6d are 6d down, 
and Kansans from 51s are 1s down. At 
these prices, so much above spot parity, 
there is no inducement to importers to 
negotiate fresh engagements for shipment. 

Low-grade flours on spot, in spite of 
the indifferent demand, are firmly held 
for last week’s prices, second bakers being 
quoted at 36s 6d. America has put up 
the c.i.f. price for November shipment of 
same quality Is 6d per 280 lbs, equal to 
36s c.i.f., which is checking business. 

Australian flours are now quoted at 47s 
9d cif. for shipment to this port, after 
some moderate business having been done 
at 47s 6d. Buyers, however, are not very 
keen at the moment. 


SHIPMENTS 


Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 19,000 sacks, and to the United 
Kingdom 89,000, against 75,000 during 
the same week last year. 


FROM THE TRADE 


Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: A 
little more inquiry, but prices obtainable 
are much under first-hand offers. Minne- 
apolis patents are nominally held at 54@ 
56s, Kansas at 538s 6d@55s 6d, and in 
winters a line was sold at 51s 9d, No- 
vember seaboard. Low grades are in 
better demand at steadily advancing 
prices, and a line was sold at 33s c.if. 
Millers are now asking 36s 6d f.a.q. Min- 
neapolis. For improved second clear 41s 
is asked, but the price stops business. 

Linseed cakes are quiet, and heavy ar- 
rivals are rather depressing the market. 
First-hand offers are out of line at £13 
@£13 10s cif. There is very little in- 
quiry for cottonseed meal, the poor qual- 
ity of recent arrivals depressing the mar- 
ket, and values are purely nominal. 












SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 2 


The tone of the market improved last 
week, though business, on the whole, was 
disappointing. Still, a fair quantity of 
American soft winters were sold at 52s 6d 
per 280 lbs. Top Manitoba flours were 
offered at 53s 6d without finding favor 
with buyers, as home millers offered the 
same grade at Is 6d less. Canadian win- 
ters at 49s 6d reflect a rise of 6d@Is on 
the week. Kansas flours are 53s, which 
shows no change, but at that figure there 
are few buyers in the market, the quota- 
tion being Is 6d higher than that named 
by home millers. 

Australian flours are being offered at 
48s 6d London, but there has been no 
business passing, the price being 1s 34@ 
1s 6d above buyers’ ideas. 

Bakers are still purchasing on very 
moderate lines, and flour merchants are 
not buying forward. Stocks have bene- 
fited by one or two cargo lots during the 
week, 

Imports for the week: wheat, 4,728 qrs; 
flour, 17,321 sacks; maize, 226 qrs. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

The Edinburgh and Leith markets were 
firm for wheat and flour during the week. 
Demand fairly good, with buyers, how- 
ever, very slow in conceding sellers’ prices. 
Midlothian oatmeal was quoted at 56s per 
sack of 280 lbs. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 2 


The flour trade, from every standpoint, 
is dull and uninteresting, Competition 
by importers is not very keen, owing to a 
scarcity of flour on spot and a poor pros- 
pect of any arrivals in quantity in the 
future, as they are not prepared to bring 
on flour at the stiff prices asked by 
American and Canadian mills. 

Spot retailers are still asking 55s for 
Minneapolis flours. No offers were re- 
ceived from the mills during the week for 
any of the better-class flours, but second- 
ary lots were offering at 55s net, c.i.f. 

Kansas mills offer new-crop at 53s net, 
cif. Belfast, and 54s Dublin, but busi- 
ness is impossible at these figures. On 
spot 54s is the price quoted f.o.r. either 
port. 

Manitoba flours are very stiff in price. 
For export patent grade one mill quoted 
55s net, c.i.f. Belfast, a price impossible 
to make in the “cgeens state of -things. 
On spot 55s is the nearest price quoted 
for really good export patent grade; sec- 
ondary qualities are at 54s. 

American soft winters were quoted this 
week at 54s net, ci.f., this price being 
for outside brands. Importers are almost 
sold out on spot, and there are rege 4 
none of the really high-class brands on 
offer, but outside brands could be bought 
in minimum quantities at 55s f.o.r. Bel- 
fast or Dublin. " 

Captain Hugo M. Pollock, of Shaw, 
Pollock & Co., Ltd., flour importers, Bel- 
fast, arrived home recently from East 
Africa. He paid a short visit to his 
friends in Belfast, and is at present with 
his wife in Manchester. He expects to 
visit the French front shortly. 





Profits of Toyo Kisen Kaisha 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, a Japanese 
shipping corporation, it was decided to 
recommend to the next general meeting 
of shareholders that a dividend at the 
rate of 15 per cent per annum be declared 
for the first half of the present fiscal 
year. In its report of this action the 
Japan Gazette states that the net profit 
for the half-year amounts to $1,362,996, 
while that for the preceding term was 
only $593,215. The company has, there- 
fore, set aside $498,500 for the payment 
of accounts due to shipbuilding yards. 
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SECRETARY HUSBAND’S REPORT 





Summary of Half-Year’s Events of Importance to Milling Industry— 
Particular Emphasis Laid on Export Trade Problems 
and Federal Legislation 


The report presented by Secretary 
Husband at the regular semiannual meet- 
ing of directors, delegates and members 
of the Millers’ National Federation, held 


in Chicago last Friday, was, in full, as ~ 


follows: 


It is our painful duty to record the 
death of Parker H. Litchfield, at his home 
in Chicago, on June 16, 1916. Mr. Litch- 
field took a leading part in the organiza- 
tion of the Federation, and was a con- 
sistent worker for its advancement; at the 
time of his death he was treasurer, having 
been elected at the annual meeting held 
at Chicago on April 14, 1916. 

Upon the death of Mr. Litchfield a mail 
vote of the members of the board of 
directors and of the executive committee 
of the Federation resulted in the election 
of C. H. Challen, of Chicago, as treasurer. 

Our bank balance on this date is 
$1,639.81, with no bills outstanding against 
the Federation. Our available funds at 
the time of the annual meeting in April 
of this year were $680.89. We were cailed 
upon to bear the expenses for services of 
counsel and experts, in addition to your 
president and secretary, to attend a 
conference with officials of the Public 
Health Service at Washington, in refer- 
ence to the publication in the reports of 
that body of an article under the title 
“Bread as a Food.” 

The amount spent in this connection was 
slightly over $2,300, but your officers felt 
that the character of the publication war- 
ranted the expenditure in order to set the 
industry right before the Public Health 
Service authorities and, through its pub- 
lication, with food officials and the public. 

The new committee on finance and mem- 
bership, which was ordered to be appoint- 
ed at the annual meeting in April, has 
had prepared accurate data regarding the 
Federation’s finances, including a budget 
of the present year’s expenses. Dwight 
M. Baldwin, Jr., chairman of this com- 
mittee, has made an exhaustive survey of 
the entire subject and will submit a re- 
port to this meeting. 


EXPORT TRADE 


The numerous regulations and restric- 
tions imposed upon the exportation of 
foodstuffs have had the effect of discour- 
aging many millers from endeavoring to 
engage in this trade. Ocean space has 
been scarce and the rates high, and these 
have doubtless been important factors. 

The most important, however, was the 
provision incorporated in the tariffs of in- 
land carriers covering export trade, which 
became effective April 10 of this year, 
providing for the payment of storage 
charges at seaboard on goods intended for 
export, éven when shipped under a through 
export bill of lading. 

This action was contrary to all prece- 
dent, and we believe opposed to the spirit 
of the through bill of lading, which, t 
retically, at least, contemplates the delivery 
of the goods at ultimate destination with- 
out a break in the responsibility of the 
carriers. The great increase in the volume 
of exports, with the congestion at seaboard 
resulting from scarcity of ocean space, 
were taken advantage of by the carriers 
to secure from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission permission to incorporate 
these storage charges in their tariffs, 
waiving the usual notice. 

Following discussion at the April meet- 
ing, your officers were instructed to in- 
vestigate this subject, with a view to hav- 
ing these storage charges withdrawn. Act- 
ing on these instructions the committee 
on transportation, through Mark N. Men- 
nel, its chairman, opened correspondence 
with Commissioner Clark at once, placing 


before him the sure effect that this order ° 


would have upon the export flour trade. 
Correspondence was also opened with a 
large number of exporting members of 
the Federation, in an effort to secure suffi- 
cient evidence of a proper character to 
warrant the Federation lodging a formal 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Based on the correspondence 
with Commissioner Clark and exporting 
members of the Federation, and after 
several consultations with commerce coun- 


sel, it did not seem wise for the Federa- 
tion to file such a formal complaint. 

We availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered by a hearing in the bill of 
lading case at New York, in May, to place 
upon the witness stand a number of ex- 
porting millers, who explained the effects 
of these storage charges upon the export 
flour trade. 

Early in the spring of this year, the 
steamship lines serving Scandinavian ports 
refused to accept shipments unless ac- 
companied by “letters of assurance” is- 
sued by the British embassy at Washing- 
ton. Not only were exporting millers sub- 
jected to the humiliation of reporting to 
the British embassy each sale made to 
Scandinavia, but they were compelled to 
pay the cable charges alleged to be ex- 
pended in securing such permission from 
London. 

As soon as this was brought to the at- 
tention of the Federation office, we at 
once laid the facts before the Department 
of State, taking the position, in this cor- 
respondence, that merchants in the Unit- 
ed States had an indisputable right to 
trade with merchants in other neutral 
countries, regardless of conditions that 
obtained in Europe. The State depart- 
ment in reply conceded that our conten- 
tion was sound, but stated that there was 
no power in the department to afford us 
relief. 

We then called the attention of the 
State department to the delay experienced 
by exporters in securing from the British 
embassy these “letters of assurance,” 
which delay was so great at times that 
millers lost steamship connections and 
were forced to pay storage. In this letter 
we also objected to paying the cable 
charges. 

In reply the State department advised 
that it could do nothing to assist Ameri- 
can firms in obtainine more prompt con- 
sideration of applications for “letters of 
assurance” by the British embassy, but 
stated that the British embassy had said 
unoificially that, “If firms desiring to 
obtain ‘letters of assurance’ will pare, 2 to 
the embassy some weeks in advance of the 
proposed date of shipment, so as to allow 
time for mail communications to and from 
London, the necessity of cable charges 
will be obviated.” 

It is still necessary to secure “letters of 
assurance” before steamships will accept 
shipments for Scandinavian ports. For 
about a month, beginning Aug. 12, these 
letters were refused, but since the middle 
of September they could be secured; we 
are advised that they are now not de- 
manded by steamship lines on any com- 
modity but flour. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING QCT 


The scarcity of available ocean space 
was doubtless an important factor in the 
passage by Congress of a bill creating 
what will be known as the “United States 
Shipping Board”; this measure became a 
law on Sept. 7, 1916, and provides for the 
appointment of five commissioners. The 
board thus created will have power to 
practically supervise the water transpor- 
tation of the United States, including 
jurisdiction over rates. There is a de- 
cided difference of opinion among millers 
as to whether this measure will afford the 
relief which it was intended to give. 


HOLLAND TERMS 


At the April meeting your officers were 
authorized to take steps looking to a re- 
vision of the terms upon which the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands requested 
tenders of flour. Within a day or two 
after this meeting, a cable was sent to a 
leading flour importer of Amsterdam, 
requesting that the Association of Flour 
Importers submit to the government of 
the Netherlands suggestions regarding a 
revision of buying terms, The selection 
of this importer in this connection was 
unfortunate, because nothing seemed to 
be done regarding our request, the im- 
porter addressed not being a member of 
the importers’ association. 

After several weeks we received a letter 
from J. Witsenberg, secretary of the 
Association of Flour Importers, seeking 


information as to our action. We then 
placed the matter before their association, 
pointing out the advantages that would 
accrue to the government of the Nether- 
lands if their buying terms were revised. 

The trade is doubtless familiar with the 
revised terms, recently published. These 
are too voluminous to be repeated in this 
report, but a copy will be filed as part of 
this report, so that the matter will be of 
record. Millers feel that the new basis 
for making bids is a decided improve- 
ment on that formerly in effect. 


BRITISH COMMISSION TO CONTROL CEREALS 


A number of items have recently ap- 
peared to the effect that the British gov- 
ernment was about to place in the hands 
of a commission all business relating to 
the importation of grains and their prod- 
ucts. It has not been possible to get any 
definite information on this subject. 


FUTURE EXPORT TRADE 


The Federation should give careful 
consideration to the future of export 
flour trade. It seems only reasonable 
that upon the declaration of peace the 
countries now at war should at once look 
to the re-establishment of their industries, 
with special reference to food-producing 
industries, It would not be surprising if 
a subsidy or bounty system was inaugu- 
rated; if this is done, what remains of the 
American export flour trade would soon 
be lost, as the procedure would then be 
the importation of wheat and its conver- 
sion into flour in their own mills. 

Between 15 and 20 per cent of Ameri- 
can milled flour is now exported, a large 
proportion of which is going to Great 
Britain. For some months the British 
millers have been bringing pressure to 
bear upon the authorities to stop the im- 
portation of American flour, submitting 
the proposition that wheat should be im- 
ported and that British mills should con- 
vert this into flour, not only for Great 
Britain, but also for the allies. 

Our government has no method of pro- 
tecting our interests in this matter, as 
there are no commercial treaties with the 
more prominent European nations. The 
State department is now engaged in 
studying these questions, for the purpose 
of drafting commercial treaties to be 
submitted to the nations now at war, when 
peace shall have been declared. 

At the invitation of the State depart- 
ment, your secretary recently had a con- 
ference on this subject, and presented 
data covering the exports of flour, etc. 
The co-operation of the Federation is in- 
vited by the department, with.a view to 
securing for American flour abroad the 
widest markets possible. 

It is important that millers who do an 
export trade should advise the Federation 
office of the countries with which they are 


now or have been trading, in order that 


their interests may be safeguarded in the 
commercial treaties referred to. It may 
be wise to appoint a committee of export- 
ing millers to handle this important sub- 
ject. 

TRANSPORTATION 


The official classification committee, in 
its docket for May, 1916, again proposed 
certain changes in classification of flour 
in less than car lots. Accompanied by 
several millers, your secretary appeared 
before the committee at Chicago and en- 
tered protest against the proposed 
changes, and also arranged for a delega- 
tion of eastern millers to appear before 
the committee at its New York meeting. 

The question of storage charges on ex- 
port flour has been handled by the trans- 
portation committee of the Federation, 
and will doubtless be referred to in the 
report of that committee. 


POMERENE BILL OF LADING 


This act was passed by Congress and 
approved by the President, Aug. 29, 1916, 
and becomes effective Jan. 1, 1917. The 
Federation has persistently advocated the 
passage of this measure, and was repre- 
sented by F. H. Price, export agent, at 
the conference that was held with the 
President by the advocates of the bill; it 
was largely due to this conference that 
the bill became a law. The important fea- 
tures of the bill are: 

It makes provision for a uniform bill 
of lading. 

It makes bills of lading easily and safe- 
ly negotiable. 

It shifts the responsibility from the 
banker to the carrier. 
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It makes fraudulent practices in con- 
nection with bills of lading criminal, and 
provides punishment therefor. 

The operation of this law will doubtless 
work to the advantage of millers. 


* NEWLAND COMMISSION 


Shippers throughout tne country will be 
interested in the hearings to be held by 
what is known as the “Newland Comnis- 
sion,” which body is made up of subcom- 
mittees of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce and the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. The commission was appointed in 
accordance with Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 60, adopted by both Houses of Con- 
gress and approved by the President, J uly 
20, 1916. 

The announced purpose of the commis- 
sion is an investigation of the conditions 
relating to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and the necessity for further levis- 
lation relating thereto. Hearings will be 
conducted in various parts of the country, 
the first being announced for Nov. 20, 
1916, at Washington. The scope of ihe 
investigation is very great, and has been 
divided by the commission as follows: 

1. The subject of the government con- 
trol and regulation of interstate and for- 
eign transportation. 

2. The subject of government owner- 
ship of all public utilities, such as tele- 
graph, wireless, cable, telephone, express 
companies, and railroads engaged in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. 

These general topics are subdivided into 
several divisions, the whole contemplating 
a complete survey of the country’s public 
utilities, and an investigation as to the 
relative merits of. governmental control 
and government. 

The subject is of such extreme impor- 
tance that your secretary suggests the 
appointment. of a large committee of mill- 
ers -to co-operate with the Federation 
Committee on Transportation, in order 
that the views of millers may be placed 
before the commission. We have secured 
a limited number of copies of the pre- 
liminary statement issued by the commis- 
sion, which we will gladly hand to those 
who desire to study the subject. 


LEGISLATION 


During the first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress more than 100 bills were 
introduced which affected the milling and 
grain trade. In addition to those meas- 
ures .already referred to, there was en- 
acted one law which is of special interest 
to millers; that is, what is now called the 
“United States Grain Standards Act,” 
which became law by the signature of the 
President on Aug. 11, 1916. 

This act provides for the supervision of 
inspection and grading of grain by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
For at least three years the Federation 
committee on grain standardization and 
inspection has worked for the passage of 
a law of this kind. 

Fred J. Lingham, chairman of the Ied- 
eration committee, has given freely of his 
time and talents for the passage of this 
measure. Perhaps your secretary knows 
better than any one else the amount of 
work that Mr. Lingham has done on this 
matter, and the amount of time that le 
has given to it. The Federation and mill- 
ers generally owe to Mr. Lingham a great 
debt of gratitude, and it gives me pleasure 
to testify in this report to the unselfish 
devotion shown by him in behalf of the 
milling industry. Your secretary is of 
the opinion that the passage of the law 
was due very largely to Mr. Lingham's 
untiring activity. 

While engaged in this work he im- 


pressed government officials with his 
knowledge of the subject and his broad 
views, so that, in arranging for the recent 
conference to formulate rules and regula- 
tions for the administration of the !aw, 


Mr. Lingham was invited by the secret«ry 
of agriculture to represent the milling '"- 
terests, and he sacrificed part of his va- 
cation to give time for these conferences. 

Your secretary has secured a number 
of copies of a pamphlet containing the 

ain standards act, and rules and regu 
ations for its administration; it is 'e* 
ommended that each one present take lis 
copy with him for future reference. \ 
number of questions have been submit': d 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture in an effort to get the views 0! 
millers a moa | grading of wheat. These 
questions have incorporated in our 
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programme for today, and will be dis- 


cussed at the roper time. 

At the pe ite wi of Mr. Lingham, 
President Plant recently appointed a large 
committee, representative of millers 
throughout the entire country, to collect 
datx for the use of the department in 
establishing grades for wheat. These re- 
ports are sent to Mr. Lingham, and by 
hin forwarded to the committee of gov- 
ernuent officials charged with this work; 
in this manner the millers of the country 
are having a proper part in the very im- 
portant work of grading wheat. 

On Oct. 24, your secretary attended 
hearings which were held at Chicago for 
the purpose of discussing the rules and 
regulations recently promulgated for the 
administration of the grain standards act; 
hearings were also held at New York, 
New Orlearis and Kansas City, and were 
presided over by Charles J. Brand, chief 
of markets and rural organization, United 
States Department of Agriculture. These 
hearings were held principally for the 
purpose of considering the regulations as 
applicable to corn, the new grades for 
which go into effect under the grain stand- 
ards act on Dee. 1, 

We have the assurance of Mr. Brand 
that, when tentative standards and grades 
for wheat shall have been determined 
upon, meetings will be held in various 
parts of the country to afford millers an 
opportunity of expressing their views on 
the same before becoming effective. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW 
The operation of this law will doubtless 


result in the carriers making application 
for an advance in rates in order to meet 
the increase in operating expenses. One 
of the provisions of the law provides for 
the appointment of a commission to study 


the effects of its operation. 
TARIFF COMMISSION 


The omnibus revenue bill, signed by the 
President Sept. 8, 1916, provides for the 


appointment and maintenance of a tariff 
commission, to be composed of six mem- 
bers, to be confirmed by the Senate. This 
commission is authorized to investigate 
the operation and effect of tariff laws, 


including their relation to federal rev- 
enues and their effect upon the industries 
and labor of the country. 

These investigations may be made on 
its own initiative, and must be made upon 
the request of the President, either house 
of Congress, or the appropriate commit- 
tee of either house, and reports to Con- 
gress must be made annually. The com- 
mission has authority to require the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production 
of books, documents. etc. 

It is to be hoped that, through the work 
of this commission, millers and other 
manufacturers may be saved the expense 
and trouble that has heretofore marked 
hearings on tariff before the Ways and 
Means committee. 


MIXED-FLOUR LAW 


Although there was considerable haste 
shown in calling a hearing on the Rainey 
bill, proposing the peal of the mixed- 
flour law, there seemed to be no haste in 


trying to secure action by the Ways and 
Means committee following the hearings 
in February. Only a week’s notice was 
given of the hearing, but more than six 
months elapsed before an effort was 


made to secure a favorable report by the 
committee. This attempt was made on 
Aug. 15, and was unsuccessful. 

Following the failure to secure a favor- 
able report from the committee, the 
author of the bill appeared before the 
Federal Trade Commission in an effort 
to secure the indorsement of that body 
for his bill, but nothing further has been 
heard of the matter. ; 

On both these occasions your secretary 
quickly got in touch by wire with mem- 
bers of the Federation throughout the 


country, and they responded promptly, 
wiring their views to their senators and 
representatives at Washington, and re- 
questing them to exert perm influence 


against the repeal of the mixed-fiour law. 

The author of the bill made a speech in 
the House of Representatives previous to 
adjournment of the last session on the 
Subject of the mixed-flour law, and ac- 
cording to the newspapers permitted him- 
self to be interviewed a number of times: 
We must be prepared to continue our op- 
Position to the repeal of the mixed-flour 
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law at the next session of Congress, which 
convenes on Dec. 4 of this year. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


There has been some dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed with our package differentials. 
All such communications have been re- 
ferred to Charles T. Olson, chairman of 
the committee on package differentials, 
sales contracts, etc. Mr. Olson’s com- 
mittee has considered carefully our pres- 
ent differentials, and will make a report 
to today’s meeting. 


UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 


This form of sales contract will also be 
discussed in Mr. Olson’s committee re- 
port. Some changes have been suggested, 
especially that relating to carrying 
charges. This will be brought before the 
meeting at the proper time. 


ATTACKS ON WHITE FLOUR 


These continue to appear in newspapers 
and magazines, and we have seen news- 
papers containing such attacks which also 
contained quarter-page advertisements of 
the local flour miller. We believe that if 
the publishers of newspapers were in- 
formed of the falsity of articles of this 
character, and were made familiar with 
the great injustice done to millers and 
bakers by their publication, there would 
be less of this kind of matter published. 
We know it has been successfully tried in 
several instances, and recommend it for 
your thoughtful consideration. 

At the St. Louis convention of Opera- 
tive Millers, in June, Prof. Harry Snyder, 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, delivered an address on “Flour as 
a Food,’ in the course of which he 
answered every arugment that has been 
advanced against the use of white flour, 
quoting from authorities of world repu- 
tation. This address was printed by the 
milling journals, and the Federation had 
it reprinted in pamphlet form, a copy of 
which will be found on each seat in the 
room. 

Some millers have ordered lots of these 
pamphlets for distribution to the public 
through their trade, and we believe many 
more will appreciate its value if they will 
give the article careful reading. Just at 
this time, matter of this character is of 
great interest to the general public, and 
local papers in many cases will print it, 
or parts of it, if brought to the attention 
of their editors. 

In this connection your secretary wishes 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to Prof. 
Snyder. On several occasions he has 
given freely of his talents in behalf of 
the milling industry, and has performed 
splendid service. The Federation is under 
lasting obligations to Prof. Snyder for his 
services in these matters, and to his com- 
pany for allowing the time for his inves- 
tigations and work in the Federation’s 
interest. 


CLAIMS FOR SHORT WEIGHT 


Stimulated, perhaps, by high prices, 
there have been numerous instances of 
buyers making claims upon millers for 
alleged short weight. In a recent circular 
letter to grain exchanges and similar 
bodies, the Southwestern Millers’ League 
advised that such claims would be given 
attention hereafter only when the mois- 
ture content of the flour was given upon 
arrival, taking the position that calcula- 
tion’ of weight should be based on the 
government moisture basis of 13.5 per 
cent. Your secretary recommends this 
subject for discussion by this meeting. 

Since the April meeting your secretary 
has attended meetings oF millers as fol- 
lows: Ohio Millers’ State Association, 
Dayton; Michigan State Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Ann Arbor; Indiana Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis; Central Kentucky 
Millers’ Association, Lexington, Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association, St. Louis; 
convention of Fraternity of Operative 
Millers, St. Louis; Kansas City Millers’ 
Club, Kansas City; Pennsylvania State 
Millers’ Association, Atlantic City. 

There exists in the Federation a splen- 
did spirit of co-operation between the 
officers, directors, and standing commit- 
tees; this has been demonstrated a num- 
ber of times during the last few months. 
The milling journals have been generous 
in giving publicity to Federation matters, 
and your secretary takes this opportunity 
of extending his thanks to the officers, 
directors and committee chairmen, as well 
as to the milling journals, for the practi- 


cal help given in the Federation’s work 
during the last six months. 


Nine Months of Shipbuilding 

During the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
1916, American shipyards completed 846 
merchant vessels of 361,113 gross tons, 
compared with 1,026 vessels of 154,086 
gross tons during the corresponding nine 
months of 1915. The steel vessels built 
number 91 of 265,366 gross tons, com- 
pared with 67 of 85,692 gross.tons for the 
1915 period. Thus far this year five steel 
steamships of 17,203 gross tons have been 
completed for foreign owners. 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbls, from Jan. 1, 
1916, to Oct. 21, 1916, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 
v—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1916 1915 1916 1916 














Minneapolis ...14,918 13,627 1,149 1,103 
Duluth-Superior 630 966 84 112 
65 outside mills 9,157 8,387 142 169 

Totals ..... 24,705 22,980 1,375 1,384 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1 


1915 
Minneapolis .......-eeeeeeee 67,131 61,322 
Duluth-Superior ..........+. 2,835 4,347 
65 outside mills ...........+. 41,206 37,741 
TOtae cc cepcdvvccccececens 111,172 103,410 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILLER WITH 17 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
wants position with some good milling 
company; highest references. Address 342, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER 
open for position with country mill; 15 
years’ experience in all departments. Ad- 
dress 338, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMAN, WIDE EXPE- 
rience, desires to correspond with spring 
or Kansas mill for territory, East or Mid- 
dle States. Address 341, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN OF 12 YEARS’ 
flour experience, last five years in Iowa, 
wants only Iowa territory; good refer- 
ences; personal interview. Address 329, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL, 600 BBLS 
or over, where employment will de steady, 
by reliable miller with 18 years’ milling 
experience; can come at once; state sal- 
ary paid. Address 332, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








OPERATIVE MILLER WOULD LIKE PO- 
sition in mill of any capacity; not partic- 
ular about location; can come at once; 
many years’ experience; can furnish ref- 
erences. Address 340, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN ALL ROUND MAN, CAPABLE OF BE- 
ing manager, office man, bookkeeper, cor- 
respondent, looking after local business, 
traffic man, or looking up new business, 
wants a position. Address R. W. Town- 
send, White Lake, S. D. 





THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED AND EXPE- 
rienced to properly fill either capacity, as 
travelling salesman or sales-manager; 
have large and influential acquaintance; 
best references. Address 219, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 100 TO 600-BBL 
mill by man with 18 years’ experience 
grinding hard and soft wheat; position 
must be steady; references furnished; 
state salary paid. Address 333, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names Of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent~ help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 





329 


SUCCESSFUL SALES-MANAGER WITH 
many years’ experience, who can speed up 
the sales department, is open for position 
with live winter or spring wheat mill; 
might also consider road job. Address 
339, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MAN WITH BROAD GENERAL MILLING 
experience, energy, ability, youth and 
clean record in his favor seeks opening; 
especially competent in sales-management, 
office management, correspondence and 
advertising; possesses initiative and execu- 
tive ability; highest credentials. Address 
261, care Northwestern Miller, 231-232 Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill, located in eastern South Dakota; 
electric power; all in first-class shape, 
also turning out good stuff; other business 
reason for séliling. Address 294, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL BETWEEN 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., on Bur- 
lington railway; standard machinery, 10,- 
000 bus storage, grinds all local wheat; 
owner in poor health; cash, or terms to 
good man. Address Weston Milling Co., 
Weston, Mo. 


RECEIVER’S SALE—A GOOD BUSINESS 
opportunity; a good 75-bbl mill, concrete 
grain storage and handling machinery; 
located in the best agricultural district in 
southern Indiana; a fine grain buying 
point on main line of C. & EB. I. R. R; 
good feed store facilities; worth investi- 
gating; will be sold soon at receiver’s 
sale. Write soon. S. R. Lockwood, re- 
ceiver, Fort Branch, Ind. 














MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—TO BUY A THREE-PAIR HIGH 
roller mill; give age, make, condition and 
price. J. H. Cain & Sons, Jacksonville, Ill. 





Scientifically 
Exact 
Laboratory 
Reports— 


The dependable accuracy of our 
wheat, flour and baking tests is 
attested by the many large mills 
which use us to check their own 
laboratory work. 


There is no guessing’ about an 
ESTABROOK report,—it tells 
you what the wheat or flour is 
and shows with exactitude its 
baking worth. 


You can’t mill without 
laboratory service. 


The 
Estabrook 
Laboratory 


A. W. Estabrook 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Ge UNION DUPLEX FLOUR SACK 


is primarily a paper container for Fancy 
Flours. But it’s also a Sales-Method and 
a Service. Write us for samples. 


Ge UNION BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


Broadway and Park Place, New York 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the papers firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Established 1774 


PATAPSCO FLOUR 


Its Long Record is 
Proof of Its Merit 


Manutactured by 


C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co. 


BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 








A Mill at the Seaboard 


1,500 Barrels 
Capacity 
Gives us the advantage of 
the best wheat selection 
and you the advantage 
ot quick deliveries of our 


well known brands of 
M 7: Five Steamship Lines Guarantee 
Spri ng; Winter Numerous Direct Sailings 


or Blended Flour © A\\Ports 
Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 











After all’s 
said and 
done 


WHITE. 





MAKES HIGH \\ QUALITY 


5s witw 


NUE FLOUR ) 


| | MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. ~ ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 











BREAD 


FLOUR of 
QUALITY 





“Granite THE MILLBOURNE MILLS : _ 
Flour 53 Spring Wheat Flour $570 Barrels Winter Wheat Flour Niagar 7 _— Milling Co. 


Export Connections Desired 








keeps right on 
leading the 
procession 

in quality 


STRICTLY in store at Buffalo. Guaranteed 
to match samples which will be 
OLD WHEAT sent upon request. 
R. W. SEARLE, Buffalo, New York 


J. T. Jones, Pres. G. J. Colpoys, Mer. 


Cataract City 
Milling Co. 





Manufacturers of the 





EWART & LAKE 
ra G. DAVIS CO. New Y = ~~ White 


Hard Spring Patents 
Rochester, N. Y. Beans Grain Hay 


GROVELAND NEW YORK 








Highest Grades Hard 
Spring Wheat Flour 


Daily capacity, 1,000 barrels 


| Niagara Falls, New York 


Mixed cars a specialty 


Watch our quality win 


Angelus Flour 


THOMPSON MILLING CO. 
Lockport, N. Y. 

















Mr. Baker— 
REMEMBER—the better your flour, the 
better your bread. 


FEDERAL MILLING COMPANY, Lockport, N. Y. 








George Urban Milling Company 


Everything the best of its kind. Mixed cars a specialty. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 





le FOR MORE THAN 7I YEARS\ 
i & THE STANDARD FOR ALL 
| HOUSEHOLD elds: 
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be ADDRESS: HECKERMILL - +> 





REALLY BEST FOR THE 
) BAKERY. THE PROOF [if 
IS IN THE BAKING. ff 


GUARANTEED DATINGS ON 
" OCEAN BILLS OF LADING. 











